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CHAPTER  I 


PROBLEM  STATEMENT 


Background 


Introduction 


After  a  1981  assessment  of  the  defense  acquisition 
process,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Dr.  Frank  C.  Carlucci 
issued  a  memorandum  outlining  changes  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  intended  to  implement  to  improve  the  acquisition 

I 

process.  He  affirmed  eight  major  acquisition  management 
principles  as  the  basis  for  the  recommended  changes.  One 
of  the  eight  principles  as  stated  was: 

Improved  readiness  is  a  primary  objective  of  the 
acquisition  process  of  comparable  importance  to 
reduced  cost  or  reduced  acquisition  time.  Resources 
to  achieve  readiness  will  receive  the  same  emphasis 
as  those  required  to  achieve  schedule  or  performance 
objectives.  Include  from  the  start  of  weapon  system 
programs  designed-in  reliability,  maintainability, 
and  support  [9:1]. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  logistics  elements  into  the  overall  acquisition  pro¬ 
cess  is  desirable,  as  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  documentation 
concerning  Integrated  Logistics  Support  (ILS)  and  some  of  the 
tools  designed  to  assist  the  ILS  effort  (such  as  Life-Cycle 
(LCC)  Cost  models  and  Logistics  Support  Analysis  (LSA)). 

Thus,  the  idea  of  including  logistics  concerns  in  the  design 
of  a  weapon  system  is  not  new.  If  the  concept  of  ILS  is,  in 
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fact,  accepted  as  an  important  part  of  the  design  of  weapons 
systems,  what  are  the  barriers  that  prevent  ILS  from  operating 
efficiently? 

The  Acquisition  Improvement  Task  Force,  formed  by  the 
Services  to  respond  tc  the  Carlucci  initiatives,  found  that  des¬ 
pite  the  amount  of  emphasis  surrouirl^ng  such  concepts  as  ILS, 
LSA,  and  LCC,  support  considerations  remain  subject  to  a  lack 
of  management  priority  by  the  acquisition  community.  The 
Task  Force  states: 

The  perception  at  all  levels  in  the  acquisition 
community  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  substantial 
shift  in  traditional  priorities.  As  a  result,  pro¬ 
grams  continue  to  be  structured  to  give  top  priori¬ 
ties  to  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  objectives; 
support  and  readiness  considerations  are  left  to  be 
accommodated  within  these  program  constraints  [21: 

9-2] . 

In  an  effort  to  introduce  balance  among  these  objec¬ 
tives,  Dr.  Carlucci  directed  the  Services  to  establish  what¬ 
ever  guidelines  necessary  to  insure  that  support  and  readiness 
considerations  are  given  the  appropriate  priority  during 
design.  However,  to  establish  support  considerations  on  an 
equal  footing  with  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  criteria, 
the  services  must  identify,  and  then  remove  or  reduce  the 
major  barriers  to  effectively  implementing  ILS.  Success  in 
removing  any  such  barriers  is  dependent  upon  first  achieving 
agreement  among  those  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  as 
to  what  the  barriers  are.  Because  of  the  different  perspec¬ 
tives  and  sometimes  divergent  goals  of  the  two  major 
participants  in  the  aeronautical  system  acquisition  process 


(Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD)  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  ''\FSC)  and  Air  Force  Acquisition  Logistics  Division 
(AFALD)  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC)),  agreement 
on  the  barriers  and  their  impacts  cannot  be  assured. 

Research  Problem 

There  has  been  no  empirical  research  attempting  to 
determine  whether  the  two  major  participants  in  the  aeronauti 
cal  system  acquisition  process  (ASD  and  AFALD)  perceive  the 
same  factors  as  being  the  significant  barriers  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  implementation  of  ILS.  Research  is  necessary  to 
accurately  identify  those  mutually  agreed-upon  barriers  as  a 
first  step  in  removing  them,  and  also  note  those  where  the 
perceptions  of  the  participants  differ.  Without  a  common 
understanding  of  the  sources  of  the  problems  in  fully  imple¬ 
menting  ILS  in  the  acquisition  process,  actions  to  remove  or 
reduce  a  perceived  barrier  for  one  organization  may  serve  to 
impose  new  barriers  or  increase  the  effects  of  existing  bar¬ 
riers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  organization. 

The  researchers  assumed  that  the  concern  over  support- 
ability  issues  exhibited  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
sufficient  cause  to  judge  that  ILS  is  not  being  implemented 
as  effectively  as  desired.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  demonstrate  "failings”  of  ILS. 

Historical  Perspective 

A  brief  examination  of  th'^  history  of  weapon  system 
acquisition  in  the  air  Force  will  help  illustrate  the 
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development  of  the  two  different  perspectives  of  acquisition 
management  presumed  to  exist  for  the  purposes  of  thir  research. 
Following  WWII,  the  United  States  military  experienced  a  typi¬ 
cal  post-war  demobilization  and  the  "tight"  budget  that  went 
along  with  it.  The  lack  of  military  money  created  a  situation 
where  the  available  funds  could  barely  support  the  forces-in- 
being,  and  most  long-term  research  and  development  (R§D)  was 
heavily  restricted.  The  period  was  also  characterized  by 
questions  about  which  organization  Si.ould  control  R§D  func¬ 
tions  (6:8).  By  the  late  1940*s  the  aerospace  scientific 
community  voiced  strong  concern  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
resources  and  management  for  long-term  R8D  would  spell 
disaster  for  the  future  defense  of  the  nation  (29:3-4). 

The  findings  of  two  separate  Air  Force  committees  (the 
Ridenour  and  Anderson  Committees)  supported  the  scientists* 
concerns.  The  committees  urged  that  more  resources  be  devoted 
to  Air  Force-directed  research,  and  recommended  creation  of  a 
research  and  development  organization  whose  goals  would  be 
the  development  of  superior  weapon  systems  through  long-term 
projects.  Following  the  committees’  recommendations,  the 
Defense  Department  formed  the  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command  (ARDC)  in  1951  and  gave  the  new  command  primary  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  research,  development,  and  engineering  of 
new  weapon  systems,  along  with  control  of  funds  adequate  to 
do  the  job  (29:4).  Thus,  the  logistics  managers  (Air 
Material  Command) ,  though  retaining  control  of  most  of  the 
monies,  now  had  to  share  thsir  authority  over  the  acquisition 
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process  with  the  new  command.  The  ARDC  controlled  projects 
through  development  and  the  AMC  took  over  when  production 
began.  Joint  project  offices  composed  of  personnel  from  both 
commands  managed  the  system  acquisition,  and  the  resulting 
condition  of  divided  authority  was  a  constant  problem.  The 
complexity  of  weapon  systems  had  increased  so  much  that 

.  .no  clear  break-point  between  development  and  production 
was  evident  [6: ''-8]."  Exactly  who  was  responsible  for  which 
action  was  open  to  constant  interpretation  and  debate  when 
problems  arose  or  a  decision  had  to  be  made. 

The  Air  Force  acquisition  process  continued  to  experi¬ 
ence  growing  pairs  through  the  1950' s.  Then  towards  the  end 
of  the  decade,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  R^D  primarily  be¬ 
cause  or  the  rapid  technological  expansion  brought  about  by 
the  Soviet  launch  of  Sputnik.  Consequently,  the  logistics 
community's  control  over  acquisition  of  systems  eroded 
further.  In  1961  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  ordered 
the  creation  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  which  would 
control  the  development  process  up  through  the  point  that  the 
system  entered  the  operational  inventory.  Assigning  the 
responsibility  for  the  entire  acquisition  process  under  one 
command  had  been  recommended  more  than  once  throughout  the 
evolution  of  the  process  as  a  more  effective  way  of  managing 
and  controlling  weapon  system  acquisition.  However,  Mr. 
McNamara  did  not  attempt  to  assimilate  the  logistics  commu¬ 
nity's  concerns  into  the  acquisition  process.  Thus  the 
logisticians  were  now  effectively  out  of  the  picture  until 
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the  system  was  fielded,  and  the  differences  between  the  two 
commands  grew  even  wider. 

Developments  during  the  last  decade,  such  &s  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  AFALD,  and  more  recently.  Dr.  Carlucci*s  initiatives 
to  improve  readiness  and  supportability ,  may  indicate  a  shift 
toward  more  effective  integration  of  these  two  viewpoints  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  acquisition  process.  Currently, 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  acquisition  system  is  in 
the  midst  of  another  significant  change  (specifically,  the 
new  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Acquisition  Logistics  (DCS/AL) 
at  HQ  AFSC)  that  seems  to  be  attempting  to  assimilate  the 
logistics  concerns  more  completely  into  the  process  (23:1). 

The  two  different  perspectives  of  the  acquisition  pro¬ 
cess  exist  today  because  of  the  particular  circumstances 
involved  in  the  evolution  of  Air  Force  weapon  system  acquisi¬ 
tion  management.  No  evaluation  of  the  acquisition  process 
and  its  problems  would  be  complete  without  analyzing  the 
effects  of  these  two  distinct  viewpoints.  The  two  different 
perspectives  embodied  in  the  development  community  and  the 
logistics  community  can  logically  be  extended  to  the  action 
agencies  in  the  acquisition  process,  as  the  next  chapter  will 
explain.  The  potentially  different  perceptions  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  (and  supportability)  form 
the  argument  around  which  the  research  objectives  were 
developed. 
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Research  Objectives 


The  objective  of  this  research  is  two- fold. 

1,  First,  it  is  to  investigate  the  significance  of 
selected  barriers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  aeronautical 
systems  acquisition  as  perceived  by  two  primary  agents  in 
the  acquisition  process:  program  (or  project)  managers  with¬ 
in  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  of  AFSC,  and  ILS  managers 
within  the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Logistics  Division  of  AFLC. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  researchers  established 
three  subordinate  objectives  to: 

A.  Determine  if  each  of  the  selected  barriers  is 
perceived  as  having  equal  significance  by  ASD  program 
or  project  managers,  and  AFALD  ILS  managers  or  special¬ 
ists  (perceptions  between  Divisions) . 

B.  Determine  if  each  of  the  selected  barriers  is 
perceived  as  having  equal  significance  by  program 
managers  at  the  program  office  management  organizational 
level  in  ASD,  and  subordinate  level  program/project 
managers  in  ASD  (perceptions  within  the  ASD) . 

C.  Determine  if  each  of  the  selected  barriers  is 
perceived  as  having  equal  significance  by  logistics 
managers  at  the  program  management  organizational  level 
of  responsibility  in  the  AFALD,  and  subordinate  level 
logistics  managers  in  the  AFALD  (perceptions  within 
the  AFALD). 
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2.  A  second  objective  is  to  determine  the  relative  signi¬ 
ficance  (rank-order)  of  the  selected  barriers  to  fully  imple¬ 
menting  ILS  in  aeronautical  systems  acquisition  as  perceived 
by  ASD  program  and  project  managers  and  to  compare  them  to 
the  relative  significance  attached  by  logistics  managers  in 
the  AFALD. 


Research  Hypotheses 

1.  The  perceptions  of  the  significance  of  selected  barriers 
to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  aeronautical  systems  acquisition 
differ  between  ASD  program/project  managers  and  AFALD  logis¬ 
tics  managers  (supports  Research  Objective  1-A) . 

2.  The  perceptions  of  the  significance  of  the  selected 
barriers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  aeronautical  systems 
acquisition  are  uniform  between  organizational  levels  within 
the  ASD  (supports  Research  Objective  1-B) , 

3.  The  perceptions  of  the  significance  of  the  selected 
barriers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  aeronautical  systems 
acquisition  are  uniform  between  organizational  levels  within 
the  AFALD  (supports  Research  Objective  1-C). 

Research  Question 

What  is  the  rank-crder  of  the  significance  of  the 


selected  barriers  to  ILS  as  rated  by  the  ASD  managers  and  as 
rated  by  the  AFALD  managers,  and  hovj  do  they  compare  (supports 
Research  Objective  2)? 


CHAPTER  II 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 
Introduction 

The  System  Program  Office 

Possible  perceptual  differences  between  acquisition 
and  logistics  management  personnel  could  have  developed  from 
the  changing  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  logistics  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  years  following  WWII.  This  chapter  describes  the 
system  program  office  (SPO)  as  the  entity  in  which  system 
acquisition  is  carried  out,  and  extends  the  differences  in 
perspective  to  the  working  level.  This  is  the  level  at  which 
the  concerns  of  logistics  are  integrated  with  the  actual 
system  design,  and  the  level  at  which  the  ’’barriers”  to  ILS 
are  confronted  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Since  this  research 
focuses  on  the  SPO  as  the  implementing  organization  for  system 
acquisition,  and  on  the  program  manager  and  the  logistics 
manager  as  the  principals  in  the  acquisition  process,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  define  some  terms  and  relationships  in  the 
SPO  environment.  With  the  SPO  as  a  background,  the  literature 
review  will  explore  some  potential  ’’barriers”  to  fully  incor¬ 
porating  ILS  which  are  currently  receiving  attention  in  the 
face  of  initiatives  to  improve  the  acquisition  process. 
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Terms  and  Relationships 

Some  terms  and  organizational  relationships  must  be 
explained.  These  relate  to  the  ILS  function,  its  interfaces 
with  systems  engineering,  the  managers  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  each,  and  the  environment  within  which 
these  functions  and  their  managers  operate.  Integrated 
Logistic  Support  is 

...  a  composite  of  all  the  support  considerations 
necessary  to  assure  the  effective  and  economical 
support  of  a  system  for  its  life  cycle.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  all  other  aspects  of  system  acqui¬ 
sition  and  operation  [36:2]. 

Within  the  SPO,  the  ILS  function  provides  recommended  support 
parameters  for  the  logistic  elements  and  "qualitative  and 
quantitative  maintainability  and  reliability  inputs  to  the 
design  process  [7:19]."  The  ILS  function  provides  these  in¬ 
puts  to  the  overall  systems  engineering  effort.  Both  ILS 
and  systems  engineering  are  elements  of  Air  Force  engineering 
management,  which  is  the 

.  .  .  management  of  the  engineering  and  technical 
effort  required  to  transform  a  military  requirement 
into  an  operational  system.  It  includes  the  system 
engineering  required  to  define  the  system  perform¬ 
ance  parameters  and  preferred  system  configuration 
to  satisfy  the  requirement,  the  planning  and  control 
of  technical  program  tasks,  integration  of  the 
engineering  specialties,  and  the  management  of  a 
totally  integrated  effort  of  design  engineering, 
specialty  engineering,  test  engineering,  logistics 
engineering,  and  production  engineering  to  meet 
cost,  technical  performance,  and  schedule  objectives 
[35:3] . 

Engineering  Management,  along  with  the  development  of 
acquisition  strategies  and  eventually  the  procurement  of 
systems  to  meet  "operational  needs"  has  been  within  the 
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purview  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  since  1961. 
AFSC  is  differentiated  into  "product  divisions,"  each  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  broad  category  of  systems.  The  Aeronautical 
b/s terns  Division  (ASD)  is  one  of  the  product  divisions.  The 
SPO  is  the  organizational  entity  within  the  product  division 
where  system  acquisition  is  managed.  The  SPO  is  organized 
along  program  management  lines.  Program  management  is  a 

V  .  .  special  approach  to  management.  It  overlays 
the  functional  management  structure  and  enhances 
communications,  coordination,  and  control.  Program 
management  focuses  on  the  achievement  of  an  end 
product  [3:p.  20-1]. 

The  program  manager  (PM)  is  the  executive  responsible 
for  all  phases  and  functions  described  by  "system  acquisi¬ 
tion."  Within  the  program  office,  functional  specialty 
offices  are  integrated  to  perform  the  varied  functions  essen¬ 
tial  to  acquisition.  Among  these  functional  specialty 
offices  is  the  Integrated  Logistic  Support  Office  (ILSO) . 

The  Deputy  Program  Manager  for  Logistics  (DPMI)  is  the  mana¬ 
ger  responsible  for  ILS  throughout  the  acquisition  cycle. 

The  DPML,  also  called  the  ILS  manager  (ILSh.)  if  the  program 
is  less  than  major  (2:p.  2-1),  has  essentially  completed  his 
responsibilities  by  the  time  system  management  responsibility 
is  transferred  to  an  Air  Logistics  Center  (ALC) .  Like  the 
other  functional  specialties,  the  DPML  is  colocated  within 
the  SPO  and  is  responsible  to  the  program  or  project  manager 
(PM).  Unlike  the  other  jor  functional  offices,  the  DPML  is 
not  assigned  from  AFSC.  Throughout  the  remaining  discussions, 
the  terms  DPML,  ILSO,  and  ILSM  will  be  used  interchangeably 
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to  describe  either  the  logistics  manager  or  the  functional 
office  for  which  hcj  is  responsible.  Similarly,  PM  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  program  manager,  project  manager,  or  SPO  director, 
terms  used  herein  to  describe  agents  of  the  acquisition  manage 
ment  process  rather  than  specific  position  titles. 

Two  final  definitions  are  necessary  in  order  to  address 
the  topic  of  this  research  effort:  perceptions  and  barriers. 
Perceptions,  as  defined  in  Webster,  are  "single  unified 
meanings  obtained  from  sensory  processes  while  a  stimulus  is 
present."  Barriers  are  defined  as  "anything  that  restrains 
or  obstructs  progress."  It  is  conceivable  that  some  identi- 
fiaV  J  factors  have  tended  to  "restrain"  the  "progress"  of 
ILS  within  the  systems  acquisition  environment,  and  that  the 
perceptions  of  the  "barriers"  are  likely  different.  What 
then  are  the  probable  barriers  to  ILS,  and  about  which 
barriers  are  perceptual  differences  likely? 

Scope  and  Content  of  the 
literature  Review 

Through  a  comprehensive  review  of  related  research  and 
topical  articles,  the  researchers  attempted  to  catalog  past 
barriers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  acquisition  programs. 

The  literature  review  focused  on  writings  and  research  within 
the  last  ten  years,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  the  formation  of  the  AFALD  in  1976.  Sources  consulted 
included  AFIT/LS  theses  and  research  papers,  RAND  Reports, 
defense  and  logistics  management  journals,  government  reports. 
Air  University  and  Defense  Systems  Management  College  papers, 
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and  the  bibliographical  and  abstract  services  of  the  Defense 
Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC)  and  the  Defense  Logistics 
Studies  Information  Exchange  (DLSIE) .  The  researchers  investi 
gated  related  research  through  the  AF  Business  Research  Manage 
ment  Center  at  WPAFB  and  the  AF  Logistics  Management  Center 
at  Gunter  AFS,  Alabama.  Several  faculty  members  at  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  and  staff  members  of  the  AFALD 
helped  develop  the  research  methodology.  Key  words  used  in 
the  bibliographical  searches  included:  logistics  management, 
planning,  and  support;  integrated  logistic  support;  systems 
engineering  and  management;  life  cycle  costs;  Air  Force  pro¬ 
curement;  acquisition  regulations,  policies,  and  procedures; 
maintainability  and  reliability;  and  project  and  \  rogram 
management. 

From  the  literature  sources,  the  researchers  were  able 
to  collapse  the  many  potential  barriers  to  ILS  into  eight 
topical  categories  that  occurred  with  some  frequency.  The 
eight  categories  of  barriers  were;  organizational  structure, 
goal  conflicts,  working  relations  within  the  SPO  between 
logistics  and  systems  people,  authority  and  responsibilities 
of  the  DPML,  the  skills  of  acquisition  logisticians,  the  tools 
with  which  ILS  is  implemented,  the  specification  of  logistics 
design  parameters,  and  the  test  and  evaluation  of  support 
elements.  Each  of  the  eight  barriers  will  be  discussed  in 
detail,  with  consideration  of  related  research,  areas  where 
perceptual  differences  have  been  shown  to  exist,  and  opinions 
and  observations  of  current  writers  on  the  "past  barriers"  to 
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The  Past  Barriers  to  ILS 


Organization  Structure 

While  the  program  office  has  been  a  venerable  organi¬ 
zation  in  acquisition  history,  the  organization  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  logistics  has  undergone  significant  changes  recently, 
all  described  as  attempts  to  improve  the  integration  of 
logistics  concerns  with  acquisition.  Price  and  Deal  examined 
the  organizational  factors  which  AFLC,  AFSC,  and  HQ  USAF  per¬ 
ceived  as  contributing  to  "the  difficulty  the  Air  Force  has 
had  in  implementing  ILS  [28:83].”  At  the  time  of  their  study 
(1973],  the  Air  Materiel  Areas  (AMAs)  were  responsible  for 
assigning  the  DPMI.  It  was  perceived  that  this  practice 
introduced  a  problem  of  split  loyalty  in  that  the  DPML's 
primar}  responsibility  was  not  to  "AFLC  as  a  whole  but  rather 
to  an  individual  AMA  (or,  as  sometimes  happens,  to  a  program 
manager)  [28:83]."  Price  and  Deal  recommended  that  the  DPML 
be  assigned  from  HQ  AFLC  rather  than  from  the  AMA.  In  1974, 
a  DCS/AL  was  formed  at  HQ  AFLC,  and  DPMLs  were  assigned  by 
that  office  until  the  AFALD  was  created  to  elevate  the  status 
of  acquisition  logistics  to  the  division  level.  Yet,  while 
the  present  organizational  structure  seems  to  eliminate  the 
past  problems,  there  still  seems  to  be  some  doubt  that  the 
logistics  community  is  really  organized  for  acquisition  logis¬ 
tics.  The  Acquisition  Improvement  Task  Force  noted  this 
"barrier"  to  improved  readiness  in  their  1981  report: 


.  .  .  the  logistics  organizations  in  ASD  and  the 
Services  are  set  up  to  manage  support  functions 
(supply,  maintenance,  training,  etc.)  with  little 
visibility  of  the  total  support  resources  and  their 
interactions  for  a  weapon  system  [21 :p.  9-2]. 

The  report  further  asserts  that  "organizations  responsible 
for  logistics  assessment  and  for  independent  evaluation  of 
the  readiness  implications  .  .  .  need  strengthening  [21 :p. 
9-2]."  To  this  end,  the  recent  formation  of  a  DCS/AL  at  HQ 
A?SC  represents  another  organizational  change  to  improve 
acquisition  logistics,  the  potential  effects  of  which  are 
speculative  at  best.  It  appears  possible  that  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  has  at  least  created  apprehension  within  AFALD  about 
the  future  of  the  DPMI,  and  the  AFALD  as  an  "independent" 
partner  in  the  acquisition  process  (25). 

Another  possible  factor  is  the  perceived  low  organiza¬ 
tional  placement  of  the  DPMI,  both  within  the  SPO  and  within 
the  AFLC  hierarchy.  The  DPML  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
function  at  an  equal  level  with  other  functional  specialties 
in  the  SPO  (5:15-16),  and  most  organization  charts  reflect 
this  placement.  While  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  DPML 
cannot  operate  effectively  at  the  functional  level,  there  is 
a  perception  that  with  a  higher  placement  in  the  organization 
("Deputy  Program  Manager") ,  the  DPML  can  be  more  effective  in 
managing  ILS.  In  the  F-16  Program  Office  (ASD), 

.  .  .  the  importance  of  the  DPML  was  dramatically 
increased  .  .  .  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  position 
of  Deputy  System  Program  Director.  This  position 
enabled  the  DPML  to  more  effectively  introduce 
logistics  factors  in  all  F-16  SPO  directorates 
[15:217] . 
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According  to  the  F-16  DPMI,  the  F-16  SPO  remains  the  only 
major  program  where  the  DPML  apparently  has  authority  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  title  (38)  ,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
lack  o£  this  "status"  in  other  SPOs,  along  with  the  other 
organizational  factors  studied  by  Price  and  Deal,  are  barriers 
to  ILS  whose  effects  could  be  perceived  differently  by  the 
principals  in  the  acquisition  process. 

Goal  Conflict 

The  Acquisition  Improvement  Task  Force  concluded  there 
are  perceptions  at  all  levels  in  the  acquisition  community 
that  the  priorities  of  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  continue 
to  relegate  supportability  and  readiness  considerations  to 
secondary  importance  (21  :p.  9-2).  Caver’s  survey  of  program 
managers  and  members  of  DoD,  Congress,  industry,  and  the 
Services  revealed  that  there  was  almost  88  percent  agreement 
that  "individuals  with  a  key  decision-making  role  in  a  sys¬ 
tem's  development  tend  to  direct  their  attention  to  near-term 
acquisition  cost  [11:15]."  This  could  be  considered  a  major 
barrier  to  ILS  in  weapon  system  acquisition.  Dr.  Carlucci 
has  stated  that  supportability  must  be  given  equal  considera¬ 
tion  with  cost,  schedule  and  performance,  and  that  designed- 
in  reliability,  maintainability,  and  support  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  early  in  the  design  development  (9:1).  Buckingham, 
too,  stated  earlier  that  "support  costs  must  be  considered  on 
an  equal  basis  with  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  [8:8]." 
However,  there  has  been  little  real  shift  in  priorities 
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because  acquisition  costs  "are  today's  costs,  and  are  not 
considered  equally  with  costs  five-to-ten  years  later  [24:6]. 
Equally  compelling  is  the  contention  that  the  system  engineer 
(and  the  program  manager]  is  judged  on  how  well  he  meet-  the 
goals  o£  cost,  schedule,  and  performance,  and  now  how  well 
the  system  operates  once  it  is  fielded  (10:5).  In  fact  PMs 
generally  expect  little  "challenge  and  reprobation"  if  chey 
"miss  opportunities  for  "'ife-cycle  cost  savings  [11:17]." 
Compounding  this  are  the  perceived  effects  of  tenure  of  the 
program  manager  in  the  SPO. 

Currently,  the  practice  in  military  career  advance¬ 
ment  patterns  is  that  people  must  be  rotated  periodi¬ 
cally,  sometimes  overlooking  the  impact  on  important 
equipment  programs.  .  .  .  Program  managers  simply 
must  be  kept  in  place  for  much  longer  periods  of 
time  [4 : 31- 32] . 

Another  possible  contributor  to  the  alleged  goal  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  system  requirements  and  the  support  con¬ 
siderations  is  the  competition  for  resources,  which  is 
seemingly  precipitated  by  inadequate  "front  end"  funding  for 
acquisition  programs. 

Ambitious  cost  and  schedule  objectives  can  be 
accommodated  with  minimal  adverse  effects  on  support 
if  the  funding  is  made  available  for  additional  test 
hardware  .  .  ,  reliability  and  support  incentives.  .  , 
or  other  risk- reducing  measures.  This  must  be  done 
early  in  the  acquisition  cycle  since,  once  the  R§D 
funding  is  fixed  through  PPBS  [Planning,  Programming, 
Budgeting  System]  actions  or  ceilings  on  development 
costs,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  add  efforts  to 
affect  the  support  characteristics  inherent  in  the 
new  system  [21:p.  9-2], 

Thus,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  which  different  principal 
may  attach  different  contributing  factors,  the  "goal  conflict 


of  performance  versus  support  appears  a  pervasive  barrier  to 
ILS. 


Working  Relations 

It  seems  logical  to  include  working  relations  as  a 
potential  barrier  to  the  implementation  of  ILS.  The  presumed 
subjugation  of  logistics  goals  to  performance  goals  would 
appear  to  place  the  logistician  in  conflict  with  the  systems 
engineers  and  the  project  managers.  Thomas  describes  conflict 
as  a  "condition  in  which  the  concerns  of  two  or  more  parties 
appear  t  be  incompatible  [34:891]."  If,  as  Chesler  asserts, 
conflict  is  a 

.  .  .  condition  derived  from  the  fact  that  parties 
differ  from  one  another  in  values,  goals  and  material 
resources  .  .  .  [and]  these  parties  are  interdependent, 
and  must  interact  with  regard  to  their  differences 
[12:84] , 

then  it  seems  that  conflict  in  the  project  team  environment 
is  inevitable.  In  their  study  of  100  project  teams,  Thamhain 
and  Wileman  found  that  such  conflict  sources  as  schedules, 
costs,  priorities,  technical  issues,  and  personalities  showed 
significant  intensity  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  projects 
(32:35).  Hill  conjectured  that  onflict  occurred  because 
persons  with  different  professions  identities  and  attitudes 
toward  work  were  involved  in  projects  that  were  complex, 
open-ended,  and  stress -inducing  (19:49).  Whether  the  inevi¬ 
table  presence  of  conflict  affects  organizational  effective¬ 
ness  appears  to  depend  on  the  management  behavior  among  the 
project  leaders  (33:81).  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
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research  on  the  barriers  to  ILS  to  attempt  to  make  similar 
correlations  between  conflict  intensities  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  organization.  Rather,  it  is  to  determine  if 
working  relations  in  project  teams  is  a  possible  barrier  to 
the  "effectiveness"  of  ILS  planning. 

DPML  Authority 

The  roles,  responsibilities,  and  authority  of  the  DPML 
have  received  much  attention  in  the  literature.  Price  and 
Deal  (28j  examined  the  role  of  the  DPML  as  perceived  by 
various  participants  in  the  acquisition  process,  specifically 
AFLC,  AFSC;  HQ  USAF,  and  the  various  Air  Material  Areas  (AMAs) , 
now  called  ALCs.  From  the  results  of  interviews  and  surveys 
from  the  major  participants  in  the  system  acquisition  process. 

Price  and  Deal  concluded 

.  .  .  there  are  some  significant  differences  in  the 
perceptions  of  the  respondents  regarding  the  true 
role  for  the  DPML.  Many  of  these  differences  have 
far-reaching  effects,  and  probably  contribute  to 
the  difficulty  the  Air  Force  has  had  in  implement¬ 
ing  ILS  [28:83], 

This  conclusion  followed  from  the  finding  that  system  mana¬ 
gers  and  engineering  personnel  at  the  AMAs  felt  strongly  that 
the  ILS  office  should  be  a  logistics  liaison  office,  while 
the  AFSC  and  HQ  USAF  felt  the  DPML  should  have  more  authority 
along  with  clearly  defined  responsibilities  (28:84).  Thus, 
related  to  DPML  authority.  Price  and  Deal  showed  that  per¬ 
ceptual  differences  did  exist  between  AFLC  and  AFSC  over  the 
role  and  authority  of  the  DPML,  and  that  the  factor  of  DPML 
authority  has  been  described  as  a  barrier  to  ILS. 
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Another  aspect  to  the  role  and  authority  of  the  DPML 
lies  within  the  program  office,  and  concerns  the  DPML's  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  PM  and  the  other  fvmctional  specialists. 

Babbitt  (5)  reviewed  the  ILS  charter  and  compared  the  exist¬ 
ing  policies  (1975)  on  ILS  to  the  actual  roles,  authority, 
and  responsibilities  of  DPMLs  in  three  SPOs  at  ASD.  Among  his 
findings  was  that  the  DPMLs  of  selected  major  programs  were 
"not  responsible  for  increased  supportability  of  weapons 
through  early  consideration  of  logistics  in  design.  This 
responsibility  was  the  system  engineers*  [5:35]."  The  three 
DPMLs  characterized  themselves  as  liaisons  in  the  system  de¬ 
sign  effort.  Babbitt  developed  these  conclusions  by  proposing 
that  the  two  objectives  of  ILS  are:  1)  increased  supportabil¬ 
ity  of  weapons  through  early  consideration  of  logistics  in 
design;  and  2)  more  efficient  logistics  support  through 
integrated  management  of  the  logistics  elements  during  acqui¬ 
sition.  From  his  study  of  the  roles  and  authority  of  the 
DPMLs,  he  concluded  that  for  the  first  ILS  objective,  the 
DPML  was  and  should  be  a  liaison  to  the  system  engineer,  and 
as  such  provides  AFLC  resources  to  assist  in  the  design,  such 
as  analytical  models  for  R§M  and  support  costs.  For  the 
second  objective,  the  DPML  is  characterized  as  the  "integra¬ 
tor**  for  assuring  the  logistics  elements  are  planned  and 
provided  for  (5:38-40).  Addison,  however,  disagrees  with 
this  differentiation  of  authority: 

The  management  and  direction  of  the  purely 
**logistics**  activities  .  .  .  [is]  not  enough  co 
produce  the  required  support  elements.  We 
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also  .  .  .  [have]  to  have  a  hand  ...  in  the  direction 
of  the  total  engineering  effort.  Without  this  we  .  .  . 
have  failed  in  our  mission  [1:6]. 

From  these  differences  of  perceptions,  the  role,  responsibility, 
and  authority  of  the  DPML  within  the  program  office  are  ambigu¬ 
ous,  and  DPML  authority  could  conceivably  be  considered  a 
significant  barrier  to  ILS. 

Skills  of  Acquisition  Logisticians 

The  specification  of  reliability,  maintainability,  and 
availability  parameters  are  among  the  "logistics  engineering" 
responsibilities  which  are  essentially  completed  when  the 
final  design  is  chosen  (39:10).  In  the  later  phases  of  acqui¬ 
sition,  it  is  alleged  the  importance  of  "logistics  engineer¬ 
ing"  skills  decreases,  and  the  more  traditional  skills  of 
transportation,  supply,  etc.,  become  relatively  more  important 
(28:76).  It  is,  however,  in  the  early  stages  where  the  design 
is  flexible,  and  technical  and  cost  risks  are  highest,  that 
ill-considered  logistics  requirements  will  have  the  most  im¬ 
pact  on  life-cycle  supportability.  It  is  often  asserted  that 
as  much  as  95  percent  of  total  life-cycle  costs  are  committed 
by  the  time  the  final  design  is  frozen  prior  to  production 
(8:6;  15:207). 

One  proposed  barrier  in  the  system  design  process, 
then,  is  the  availability  and  assignment  of  skilled  acquisi¬ 
tion  logisticians  at  appropriate  stages  in  the  acquisition 
process,  such  as  engineering  skills  during  full-scale  develop¬ 
ment.  Price  and  Deal  found  general  agreement  among  logistics 


managers  and  program  managers  that  certain  skills  are  more 
important  in  certain  phases  (28:78).  Pigaty  and  Pavlat  (27) 
also  identified  the  skill  problem,  but  they  introduce<^  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective. 

The  complexity  of  the  ILS  concept  requires  that 
acquisition  logisticians  have  a  broad  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  logistic  elements  as  well  as  related 
acquisition  specialties.  The  emphasis  on  career 
specialization  in  the  recent  past  has  resulted  in  a 
lack  of  the  logistics  generalists  required  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  ILS  concept.  Of  particular  importance  is 
the  need  for  ILS  experts  who  can  tailor  ILS  require¬ 
ments  for  inclusion  in  the  RFP,  who  can  communicate 
these  requirements  to  the  design  engineer,  and  who 
can  then  remain  with  the  project  to  insure  the 
successful  application  of  ILS  in  the  succeeding 
acquisition  phases  [27:72-73]. 

There  is  thus  a  difference  in  perspective  on  the  types  of 

skills  required  in  acquisition  logistics.  One  argument  is 

for  specialists,  time  phased  to  the  acquisition  cycles.  The 

other  argument  is  for  ILS  generalists,  who  can  operate  through 

all  the  acquisition  cycles.  Nevertheless,  both  groups  of 

researchers  concluded  that  the  lack  of  appropriate  logistics 

skills  is  a  potential  barrier  to  implementing  ILS. 


Logistics  Management  Tools 

Logistics  management  tools,  including  life-cycle  cost 
(LCC)  models,  logistics  supportability  analyses  (LSA) ,  and 
lessons  learned  are  primary  aids  to  ILS  planning.  Most  of 
the  literature  on  tools  dwells  on  the  problems  with  using  LCC 
models  in  an  attempt  to  justify  today's  supportability  deci¬ 
sions  with  LCC  estimates  which  must  be  extrapolated  over  20 
or  more  years. 
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Current  techniques  .  .  .  recognize  only  those 
tasks  which  can  be  identified  a  priori .  In  under¬ 
takings  involving  advanced  tecHnology ,  forecasting 
explicitly  all  demands  for  .  .  .  the  ten- to-f ifteen 
year  duration  of  a  production  program  is  seldom 
possible.  This  is  simply  too  great  a  demand  on 
human  prescience  [4:28]. 

In  1978  the  Rand  Corporation  (22)  performed  appraisals 
on  many  of  the  most  frequently  used  LCC  models.  The  models 
are  used  to  support  source  selection,  modification  proposals, 
logistics  support  costs,  spares  computations,  and  manpower 
estimates.  While  the  authors  noted  some  of  the  models  pro¬ 
vide  reliable  coverage  in  some  applications, 

.  .  .  the  principal  message  that  emerges.  .  .  is 
that  current  LCC  models  contain  many  shortcomings 
that  limit  their  usefulness  for  .  .  .  applications 
requiring  estimates  of  absolute  incremental  costs  . 

.  .  .  The  models  cannot  in  most  cases  serve  as  a 
firm  basis  for  life-cycle  cost  estimates  without 
additional  supporting  data  and  analyses  [22:40-41]. 

The  "supporting  data"  for  LCC  estimates  are  considered 
a  problem  by  some.  Operational  data  are  not  designed  for 
cost  accounting  purposes  (22:12).  The  data  are  frequently 
unreliable  and  conflicting,  and  must  be  carefully  interpreted 
and  applied  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  (22:41).  According 
to  Durbin,  another  problem  with  LCC  estimating  is  that  the 
models  do  not  incorporate  the  total  costs  of  alternative 
decisions.  The  inadequate  and  incomplete  data  more  often 
than  not  limit  analyses  to  consideration  of  direct  costs  only 
(14:7).  While  some  logistics  managers  may  feel  that  LCC 
models  have  great  utility,  particularly  as  the  system  design 
becomes  less  uncertain  (8:8),  a  survey  of  project  managers  of 
high-cost  systems  revealed  that  "more  credible  life-cycle 
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cost  models  and  data  and  skilled  personnel  are  needed  for 
projects  [11:17]." 

Two  other  tools,  LSA  and  lessons  learned,  may  have  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  utility,  depending  on  the  perspective  of 
the  user.  The  objective  of  LSA  is  to 

.  .  .  structure,  within  Systems  Engineering,  a  process 
to  systematically  pull  together  all  the  engineering 
functions  that  contribute  to  the  design,  development, 
and  deployment  of  an  integrated  logistics  system 

[2:p.  10-1]. 

LSA,  then,  is  a  major  vehicle  for  incorporating  the  logistics 
considerations  in  the  system  design.  There  are  contentions 
that  tools  like  LSA  are  misapplied,  and  often  based  on  erro¬ 
neous  assumptions  about  equipment  utilization: 

LSA  is  usually  applied  discretely  instead  of  being 
an  inherent  part  of  the  design  which  limits  its 
benefit.  Also  the  LSA  utilizes  specific  factors  for 
the  various  conditions  of  utilization  under  a  selected 
"standard"  scenario  [39:11]. 

Finally,  LSA  may  be  a  difficult  process  for  PMs,  DPMLs,  and 
contractors  to  understand,  and  is  often  alleged  to  be  redun¬ 
dant,  unreliable,  and  very  costly,  particularly  if  the  data 
requirements  are  extensive.  For  these  reasons,  many  principals 
in  acquisition  perceive  LSA  as  being  an  ineffective  and  in¬ 
appropriate  tool  for  some  applications  (20:21). 

Lessons  learned  is  another  tool  which  is  subject  to 
differences  of  interpretations  of  usefulness.  The  AFALD  has 
invested  in  a  repository  of  lessons  learned  for  access  by 
logistics  and  program  management  personnel.  The  Lessons 
Learned  Program  is  intended  to  overcome  the  "difficulty  in 
applying  lessons  learned  and  the  impacts  of  [  '^orgotten 
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lessons]  on  future  logistics  support  costs  [2:p.  35- 1].*'  And, 
while  PMs  are  encouraged  to  apply  lessons  learned  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  process,  the  extent  of  applications  of  lessons  learned 
is  not  known.  It  is  intuitively  appealing  that,  given  the 
"goal  conflict**  in  systems  acquisition,  the  perceptions  of 
the  usefulness  of  lessons  learned  is  almost  certainly  differ¬ 
ent  between  the  AFALD  and  ASD.  Furthermore,  the  questions  of 
usefulness  and  credibility  of  all  these  tools  points  to 
**logistics  management  tools"  as  a  potentially  significant 
barrier  to  the  realization  of  ILS  program  goals. 

Logistics  Design  Goals 

Another  barrier  to  ILS,  which  could  also  be  related  to 
the  skills  of  the  acquisition  logistician  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  tools,  is  the  problem  of  quantifying  the  parameters 
of  reliability,  maintainability,  and  availability  which  can 
theoretically  be  specified  analytically  and  designed  into  the 
system  (39:10).  In  their  1973  research,  Pigaty  and  Pavlat 
found  that  an  inability  to  quantify  ILS  requirements  was  one 
of  the  major  barriers  to  ILS: 

Consideration  of  logistics  effects  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  whole  in  relation  to  operational  parameters 
of  a  weapon  system  requires  dynamic  programming  and 
real-time  computer  capability.  But  the  mathematical 
state  of  the  art  does  not  permit  sufficient  quanti¬ 
fication  of  logistic  support  design  considerations 
or  contractual  specifications  [27:73-74]. 

Confounding  the  perceived  difficulty  in  quantifying 
the  ILS  requirements  within  the  program  office  is  the  belief 
that  requirements  documents,  including  Statements  of  Need 


(SONs) ,  Mission  Element  Need  Statements  (MENS) ,  and  Program 
Management  Directives  (PMDs) ,  often  do  not  state  in  sufficient 
detail  the  supportabili ty  requirements  for  new  systems.  The 
Acquisition  Improvement  Task  Force  cites  this  as  a  signifi¬ 
cant  barrier  perceived  by  many  in  the  acquisition  community: 

Much  progress  has  been  made,  case-by-case,  in 
recent  acquisition  programs  in  all  three  services. 

However,  major  programs  continue  to  come  forward  for 
DSARC  review  without  well  defined  and  consistent 
support  and  readiness  goals  [21:p.  9-2], 

Thus,  the  barriers  to  incorporating  supportsbility  in  design 
may  be  a  function  of  inadequate  requirements  definitions  in 
implementing  directives,  an  unwillingness  or  an  inability  to 
specify  ’’concrete"  requirements,  and  ultimately,  an  inability 
to  translate  those  requirements  into  enforceable  contractual 
specifications  (16:40).  It  is  probable  that  both  the  acqui¬ 
sition  and  the  logistics  community  would  agree  on  logistics 
design  goals  as  a  barrier  to  ILS,  but  that  the  perceptions  on 
why  this  state  exists  are  likely  different. 

Test  and  Evaluation 

Secretary  Carlucci  directed  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering  to  insure  that  acquisi¬ 
tion  strategies  "identify  plans  for  and  funding  required  to 
acquire  adequate  subsystem  and  system  test  hardware  to  reduce 
overall  schedule  and  time  risks  [9:13]."  Yet,  it  appears 
test  and  evaluation  remain  stepchildren  to  the  mainstream 
acquisition  process.  In  the  report  of  the  Acquisition 
Improvement  Task  Force,  Secretary  Long  stated  that  "nothing 
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has  been  done  which  could  be  expected  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  actual  practice  [21:p.  12-1]."  Secretary  Long 
continues  with  an  explanation  of  the  barriers  to  increased 
emphasis  on  test  and  evaluation  (T^E) : 

The  real  problem  is  our  attitude  about  .  .  . 

T§E.  Most  of  those  involved  in  the  acquisition 
process : 

a.  Have  an  underlying  belief  that  systems 
will  work  as  advertised; 

b.  Tend  to  regard  T§E  as  a  "wicket"  to  be 
passed,  rather  than  an  essential  tool  in  the 
process ; 

c.  Believe  that,  in  most  cases,  money  can  be 
saved  and  the  acquisition  process  speeded  up  by 
reducing  test  hardware  and  test  periods; 

d.  Seem  quite  willing  to  give  program  go- 
aheads  at  key  points  without  reviewing  test 
results;  and 

e.  When  confronted  with  poor  test  results,  tend 
to  be  willing  to  accept  promises  of  correction,  and 
to  be  impatient  about  delaying  the  program  to 
correct  problems  and  retest  [21:p.  12-1]. 

The  attitudes  about  T^E  pointed  out  by  Secretary  Long  affect 
the  demonstration  of  the  reliability  and  maintainability 
characteristics  that  are  essential  to  supportability  and  readi¬ 
ness.  If  the  perception  that  cost,  schedule,  and  performance 
goals  edge  out  logistics  goals  in  the  design  process,  it  seems 
reasonable  this  attitude  may  affect  the  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing  for  supportability  testing.  Whether  the  logistics  commu¬ 
nity  shares  the  "attitudes  of  most  of  the  acquisition  commu¬ 
nity"  is  a  matter  for  further  research. 
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Review  Conclusions 


Summary 

The  review  of  the  literature  concerning  past  barriers 
to  fully  incorporating  ILS  in  aeronautical  systems  acquisi¬ 
tion  yielded  eight  categories  within  which  most  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  could  be  grouped.  These  categories  were:  organization 
structure,  goal  conflict,  working  relations,  DPML  authority, 
skills  of  logisticians,  logistics  management  tools,  logistics 
design  goal  definition,  and  test  and  evaluation.  Some  of  the 
research  and  commentary  on  barriers  to  ILS  revealed  evidence 
of  perceptual  differences  among  several  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  acquisition  process  on  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  barriers.  From  the  historical  perspectives  of  the  R5D 
and  the  logistics  community,  it  seems  logical  to  expect  these 
perceptual  differences  between  the  two  communities.  By  exten 
sion,  the  DPML  and  the  PM  within  the  system  program  office 
may  be  expected  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  assumed 
barriers  differently  due  to  their  affiliation  with  the  logis¬ 
tics  community  and  the  R§D  community,  respectively.  While 
the  assumed  barriers  reflect  the  most  frequent  topics  in  the 
literature,  there  are  some  other  potential  barriers  which 
have  been  excluded  from  discussion  and  consideration  in  the 
present  research  effort.  These  exclusions  are  discussed  in 
the  next  section. 
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Potential  Barriers  Not  Considered 


There  are  undoubtedly  many  factors  bearing  on  the 
"problems"  the  acquisition  community  seems  to  be  having  incor¬ 
porating  ILS  in  the  acquisition  process,  and  many  do  not  fit 
the  eight  categories  of  barriers  discussed  above.  Some  signi¬ 
ficant  factors  have  been  omitted.  Three  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  are  acquisition  philosophy,  specific  policy  and  guidance 
for  ILS,  and  overall  program  funding.  These  factors  and  the 
reasons  for  their  exclusion  are  the  next  topic  for  discussion. 

In  1973  Pigaty  and  Pavlat  identified  the  "current"  DoD 
weapon  system  acquisition  philosophy  as  a  barrier  to  ILS.  The 
problem  was  the  emphasis  on  delaying  the  definition  of  support 
requirements  due  to  funding  limits  and  the  trend  toward 
parallel  development  of  competing  designs  (27:74).  While 
acquisition  philosophy  can  be  a  factor,  the  researchers  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  proposed  changes  in  the  philosophy  by  Dr. 
Carlucci,  reflected  in  his  memorandum  (9),  are  "macro"  issues 
potentially  affecting  all  of  acquisition,  and  not  likely  to 
happen  quickly. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  the  current  policies  and 
guidance  in  DoD  Directives  and  Major  Command  implementing 
documents  were  not  considered  as  a  barrier  due  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  reviews  and  reissues  now  occurring.  DoD  Directive 
5000.1  (37)  now  reflects  much  of  the  Carlucci  philosophy,  and 
DoD  Directive  5000.2  is  currently  being  rewritten.  Presumably 
AFM  800-2  will  be  revised,  as  will  AFSC  and  AFLC  derivatives 
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of  these  documents. 

Another  factor  that  was  not  specifically  incorporated 
in  the  list  of  barriers  is  the  factor  of  overall  program  fund¬ 
ing.  Pigaty  and  Pavlat  identified  this  as  a  barrier  in  their 
research  (27:72),  and  funding  could  arguably  be  the  "only" 
barrier  to  ILS.  However,  there  are  many  variables  of  a 
national  scale  that  affect  the  resources  allocated  the  DoD 
for  weapon  system  acquisition.  Consequently,  the  researchers 
reasoned  that  these  constraints  are  cyclical  depending  on  the 
attention  paid  to  defense  at  certain  times  under  different 
administrations,  and  the  barrier  of  overall  program  funding 
is  really  one  of  programming  fully  the  funds  needed  for  R§D 
given  the  constraints.  This  barrier  is  most  likely  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  as  a  "goal  conflict"  over  resources  within  the 
acquisit.ion  community. 

Thus,  the  barriers  around  which  the  research  is 
developed  are  not  necessarily  all-inclusive.  But,  as  will  be 
shown  in  Chapter  III,  the  research  methodology  was  flexible 
enough  to  solicit  other  "perceptions"  of  barriers  to  fully 
implementing  ILS.  The  ones  the  researchers  excluded  might 
well  reappear  with  significant  frequency  during  the  data 
gathering . 

How  This  Research  Differs 
From  Previous  Resear^ 

Since  the  Pigaty  (27),  Price  (28),  and  Babbitt  (5) 
studies,  there  have  been  significant  organizational  and  proce¬ 
dural  changes  affecting  the  management  of  ILS.  Specifically, 
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the  AFALD  was  created  in  1976  to  address  supportability  and 
life-cycle  cost  issues  early  in  the  program  initiation  phase. 
Presently  AFSC,  working  in  cooperation  with  AFLC,  is  forming 
a  DCS/AL  at  HQ  AFSC  (23) .  These  organizational  changes  con¬ 
ceivably  have  had  or  will  have  some  effect  on  the  significance 
of  past  barriers  to  ILS.  Concerning  ILS  policy,  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  1970 *s,  and  other  changes  are  pending. 
Both  the  organizational  and  policy  changes  are  ostensibly  in¬ 
tended  to  eliminate  or  mitigate  the  barriers  to  ILS  which 
have  been  described  in  previous  works. 

This  research  also  attempts  to  test  the  perceptions  of 
the  barriers  between  the  principals  in  the  program  office  who 
have  responsibility  for  ILS.  Our  review  shows  that  this  is  a 
somewhat  different  approach  from  much  of  the  previous  research, 
which  often  looked  at  the  issues  from  one  perspective,  or 
from  perspectives  outside  the  SPO.  It  is  our  contention  that 
if  the  perceptions  of  the  barriers  differ  between  the  princi¬ 
pals  who  are  closest  to  the  issues,  the  DoD  has  more  investi¬ 
gating  to  do  before  organizations  are  changed  and  policies 
are  rewritten  to  address  the  issues.  Finally,  the  research 
attempts  to  rank  the  barriers  according  to  their  perceived 
significance  in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  future  re¬ 
search  on  the  most  pervasive  barriers. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 
Research  Strategy 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  study,  the  re¬ 
searchers  developed  a  research  strategy  designed  to  collect 
a  representative  sampling  of  opinions  and  judgments  of  mana¬ 
gerial  personnel  from  each  of  two  major  divisions  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  The  two  major  divisions  are  ASD  and 
AFALD.  The  design  of  the  research  was  founded  on  literature 
reviews  of  related  research,  and  specific  assessments  of 
opinions  proffered  by  current  practitioners  of  logistics  and 
acquisition  management.  From  the  reviews  and  the  opinions,  a 
list  of  the  eight  most  probable  barriers  to  incorporating  ILS 
in  the  acquisition  process  was  assembled  and  constructed  into 
a  survey  instrument.  The  researchers  then  used  the  survey 
instrument  to  gather  data  on  the  relative  impact  each  of 
the  proposed  barriers  had  on  the  ILS  effort  in  a  program 
office.  The  data  were  grouped  by  divisions  (AFALD  or  , 
and  by  management  levels  within  each  division.  The  researchers 
performed  statistical  analyses  on  the  mean  scores  between  and 
within  the  divisions  to  test  the  research  hypotheses.  The 
development  of  the  measurement  instrument,  the  details  of  the 
sample  selection  plan,  the  data  collection  plan,  and  the  data 
analysis  plan  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  remainder  of 
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this  chapter. 


The  Instrument 

After  determining  the  factors  to  be  addressed  in  the 
study,  the  researchers  needed  an  instrument  they  could  use  to 
gather  perceptions  of  the  impact  of  these  factors  on  the  ILS 
effort.  The  instrument  had  to  permit  collection  of  1)  demo¬ 
graphic  data  (to  establish  the  subject's  eligibility  for  the 
study) ,  and  to  assign  the  subject  to  a  group  for  hypothesis 
testing;  2)  the  subject's  numerical  ratings  of  the  impact  of 
each  factor  (to  establish  group  mean  ratings  for  hypothesis 
testing,  and  to  compile  a  prioritized  list  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  factors);  and  3)  the  subject's  reasoning  behind  his 
numerical  ratings  (to  gain  some  insight  into  possible  expla¬ 
nations  for  ILS  difficulties).  With  these  requirements,  the 
researchers  elected  to  collect  data  for  the  study  through 
structured  personal  interviews,  rather  than  with  a  mail 
questionnaire.  Typically,  a  larger  proportion  of  subjects 
will  participate  in  an  interview  than  will  return  a  question¬ 
naire  that  must  be  mailed- in  (31:68).  In  addition,  the 
researchers  believed  that  the  presence  of  the  interviewer 
during  data  collection  would  provide  some  valuable  advantages 
such  as : 

1)  The  subject  was  more  likely  to  devote  time  to  the 
questions  and  concentrate  on  the  subject  matter. 

2)  The  interviewer  could  provide  on-the-spot  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  questions  if  needed,  which  would  help  to 
limit  missing  and  invalid  data. 

3)  The  interview  would  produce  more  and  richer  comments 
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than  possible  with  a  questionnaire,  since  it  is  in¬ 
herently  easier  and  less  time-consuming  to  vocalize 
opinions  than  to  write  them. 

4)  The  interview  would  allow  the  flexibility  of 
pursuing  a  wide  variety  of  relevant  topics  as  they 
arose,  which  could  not  all  have  been  included  in  a 
questionnaire. 

5)  The  interactions  allowed  by  the  interview  would 
help  the  researchers  to  achieve  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject's  comments  than  would  have 
been  possible  from  ^  post  facto  interpretation  of 
written  comments  to  specific  questions. 

The  structured  interview  schedule  that  the  researchers 
used  to  collect  the  data  consisted  of  demographic  questions, 
a  rating  exercise,  and  two  general,  open-ended  questions  (see 
Appendix  A) .  The  five  demographic  questions  were  detailed 
en(  ,h  to  establish  the  subject's  eligibility  for  the  study 
according  to  his  experience,  and  to  assign  the  subject  to  the 
correct  groups  for  statistical  analyses. 

The  rating  exercise  was  designed  to  establish  the 
numerical  scores  to  be  used  in  the  statistical  analyses. 

This  port’-^  of  the  interview  was  very  structured,  and  was 
designed  to  be  self-explanatory  to  the  subject  so  it  could 
stand  alone  with  little  or  no  explanation.  This  approach 
fosters  un;’  mity  from  one  measurement  situation  to  another 
through  tl  use  of  standardized  wording.  Vhe  researchers  felt 
that  the  use  of  a  structured  interview  guide  would  increase 
the  reliability  of  the  measurements,  lessen  the  reactive 
nature  of  the  interview,  and  minimize  the  diversity  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  questions. 
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The  structured  rating  exercise  consisted  o-  a  hypothe¬ 
tical  situation,  a  set  of  instructions,  and  a  graphic  rating 
scale.  The  hypothetical  case  set  up  a  brief  scenario  of  a 
program  office  having  difficulty  with  the  ILS  effort,  and 
whose  program  manager  and  ILS  manager  have  turned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  advice  on  where  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Next,  the  subject  encountered  a  set  of  rating  instruc¬ 
tions  designed  to  facilitate  the  rating  process,  and  to 
insure  that  each  subject  rated  the  factors  using  the  same 
paradigm.  The  instructions  directed  the  subject  to  read  all 
eight  factors  before  attempting  to  rate  any  of  them.  By 
forcing  the  subjects  to  read  all  the  factors  first,  the  re¬ 
searchers  were  trying  to  prevent  the  position  of  the  factor 
on  the  list  affecting  a  subject's  rating  of  the  factor. 

The  final  part  of  the  rating  exercise  was  the  scale. 
Selection  of  an  appropriate  scale  was  dependent  on  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  generate  interval  data  (or  a  close  approximation)  for 
the  statistical  tests,  and  also  to  produce  rank- ordered  data. 
After  examination  of  several  types  of  scales,  the  researchers 
decided  upon  a  graphic  scale  as  displayed  in  Appendix  A.  The 
basic  assumption  in  using  this  scale  was  that  interval  data 
was  being  approximated.  While  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
similar  differences  are  numerically  exact  on  a  graphic  scale, 
the  differences  between  any  two  pairs  of  factor  ratings  are 
sufficiently  meaningful  that  they  may  be  ranked  in  order  of 
absoluts  size,  and  thus  are  approximately  interval  (30:77). 


In  order  to  provide  rank- order  data,  the  instructions 
of  the  interview  guide  directed  the  subject  to  rate  all  eight 
factors  on  the  same  scale.  By  using  this  approach,  all  sub¬ 
jects  were  visually  cued  to  interpret  their  perceptions  of  the 
eight  factors  in  terms  of  the  same  standard.  Each  factor  had 
to  be  placed  relative  to  the  other  factors  and,  therefore,  a 
rank-order  could  be  implied. 

Several  of  Guilford's  suggested  "General  Practices  in 
Connection  with  Graphic  Scales"  were  very  helpful  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  scale  "favorable"  to  effective  graphic  ratings  (18:267). 

1)  The  rating  line  was  long  enough  to  allow  dis¬ 
crimination  among  eight  factors,  but  not  so  long  as 
to  disrupt  the  rater's  unity  of  continuum, 

2)  The  line  was  continuous  to  represent  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  variable  being  measured. 

3)  The  "high"  impact  end  of  the  scale  was  at  the 
top,  which  was  most  natural  to  raters. 

4)  The  descriptive  phrases  (cues)  were  concen¬ 
trated  at  points  as  much  as  possible. 

5)  The  end  cues  were  not  so  extreme  that  they 
could  never  be  applied,  which  discouraged  central 
tendency  error. 

6)  The  end  cues  were  set  in  from  the  ends  of  the 
line  to  allow  room  for  more  extreme  ratings. 

7)  A  stencil  for  scoring  was  used  that  divided 
the  line  into  sections  to  which  numerical  values 
were  assigned. 

The  final  section  of  the  interview  consisted  of  two 
open-ended  questions  that  were  designed  to  elicit  comments 
that  would  enhance  the  numerical  results  of  the  rating 
exercise. 
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Instrument  Pretest 


The  researchers  pretested  the  instrument  by  administer¬ 
ing  the  interview  to  four  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
faculty  and  four  AFALD  staff  members.  All  of  the  pretest  sub¬ 
jects  had  either  program  management  experience,  contract 
management  experience,  or  logistics  management  experience  in 
a  SPO  at  ASD.  The  objectives  of  the  pretest  were  to  gain 
experience  in  administering  the  interview,  to  determine  if 
interview  time  was  reasonable,  to  evaluate  the  clarity  of 
the  interview  text,  and  to  evaluate  the  instrument  content 
validity. 

The  researchers  first  explained  the  purposes  of  the 
research  and  of  the  instrument  to  each  pretest  subject.  Next, 
the  subjects  received  the  interview  guide  and  were  asked  to 
read  it  through  and  complete  the  exercise  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  the  instrument.  The  subjects  were  asked  to  identify 
those  parts  that  were  difficult  to  understand,  and  to  suggest 
changes  that  should  be  made  to  the  interview  prior  to  field 
use.  Their  comments  were  also  solicited  as  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  list  of  factors  inhibiting  ILS.  In  addition, 
since  "establishing  the  content  validity  of  a  measure  rests 
heavily  on  expert  judgment  [31:52],"  the  researchers  asked 
the  pretest  subjects  to  evaluate  the  overall  validity  of  the 
instrument. 

As  a  result  of  the  pretest,  several  changes  were  made 
to  make  the  rating  instructions  more  concise,  and  to  clarify 
the  overall  text.  The  pretest  subjects  assessed  the  list  of 
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factors  as  sufficient,  and  judged  that  the  instrument  would 
most  likely  measure  what  it  was  intended  to  measure. 

Sample  Selection 

The  sample  selection  plan  describes  how  the  researchers 
randomly  selected  from  the  target  population  a  sample  of  indi¬ 
viduals  accountable  for  the  management  of  acquisition  or  acqui¬ 
sition  logistics.  The  target  population  was  defined  as  indivi¬ 
duals  assigned  to  Wright-Patterson  AFB  who  1)  were  assigned  to 
either  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  or  the  Air  Force 
Acquisition  Logistics  Division;  2)  were  airectly  involved  in 
or  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  a  product;  and  3)  could 
be  clas‘'.ifjed  as  an  accountable  manager  at  one  of  two  manage¬ 
ment  levels.  Level  I  managers  included  officials  who  had 
broad  responsibility  over  a  set  of  related  products,  such  as 
the  Deputy  for  Airlift  and  Trainers  or  his  deputy,  and  the 
Deputy  Program  Manager  for  Logistics  or  his  deputy.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  Level  I  were  the  program  managers  of  significant 
singular  products,  such  as  the  Program  Director  of  the  F-15 
within  the  Tactical  Systems  Program  Office.  By  contrast. 

Level  II  managers  included  program  managers  or  project  offi¬ 
cers  within  a  singular  product  division,  and  the  colateral 
integrated  logistics  office  chiefs.  For  example,  the  manager 
of  Special  Projects  within  the  F-16  Program  office  would  be 
a  Level  II  manager. 

Having  thus  defined  the  target  population,  the  sample 
selection  plan  proceeded  by  selecting  program  offices  in  which 
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the  managers  meeting  these  criteria  were  assumed  to  work. 

The  purpose  o£  randomly  selecting  offices  rather  than  names 
of  personnel  was  justified  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  search  personnel  rosters  to  select 
a  target  population  as  defined.  Secondly,  the  incumbents  of 
a  responsibility  center  as  defined  could  logically  be  expected 
to  meet  the  target  population  criteria.  Thus,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  data  analysis,  and  as  a  simplifying  assumption.  The 
heads  of  two-  and  three- letter  offices  were  considered  Level 
I  managers,  and  the  heads  of  four- letter  offices  or  below 
were  considered  Level  II  managers.  The  answer  to  demographic 
questions  in  the  interview  schedule  established  the  differen¬ 
tiation  for  data  analysis.  The  researchers  further  assumed 
that  in  selecting  the  target  population  in  this  way,  the  size 
of  the  program  office  to  which  a  manager  was  assigned  was  not 
an  indication  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  experience. 
Consequently,  no  attempt  was  made  to  differentiate  among  tiie 
program  offices  based  on  such  variables  as  the  number  of  per¬ 
sonnel  assigned  or  the  relative  size,  complexity,  or  phase 
of  the  program  being  managed.  The  underlying  assumption  in 
defining  the  population  in  this  way  was  that  mere  assignment 
to  one  of  the  identifiable  branches,  program  offices,  or 
deputates  qualified  that  manager  to  evaluate  the  management 
problems  which  may  exist  between  the  acquisition  office  and 
the  logistics  office.  That  is,  the  director  or  chief  of  that 
office  was  assumed  to  meet  the  target  population  criteria. 

Note  that  this  selection  plan  was  not  "personality- centered," 


but.  that  experience  in  acquisition  was  the  relevant  considera¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  during  data  analysis,  the  survey  responses 
of  Level  I  managers  with  less  than  six  months  acquisition 
experience  were  ignored,  as  were  the  responses  of  Level  II 
managers  with  less  than  two  years  total  acquisition  experience. 
The  researchers  established  the  different  eligibility  time 
requirements  because  they  judged  that,  generally,  less  time 
was  needed  for  a  level  I  manager  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  integration  problems.  The  experience  requirement  need 
not  have  been  gained  in  the  current  office. 

Approximately  50  offices  were  identified  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  ASD  organizational  chart  (see  Appendix  C)  according  to 
the  selection  criteria.  The  office  names  were  listed  in  order 
of  the  chart,  and  a  computer-generated  pseudo- random  number 
was  assigned  to  each  office.  After  reseeding  the  generator, 
fifteen  additional  pseudo-random  numbers  were  generated.  The 
fifteen  numbers  corresponded  to  the  list  of  organizational 
names,  and  identified  the  sample  of  offices  where  interviews 
were  to  be  conducted  (see  Appendix  D) .  With  the  "major” 
organizations  thus  selected,  the  researchers  collected  organi¬ 
zation  charts  for  each  office.  Candidate  offices  were  identi¬ 
fied  on  each  chart  and  assigned  a  nu-^ber.  Where  the  number 
of  individuals  exceeded  the  number  of  interviews  required  from 
the  office,  the  potential  subjects  were  randomly  selected  from 
among  the  candidates  using  a  random  number  generator.  When  an 
office  manager  was  not  available  during  the  time  when  inter¬ 
views  were  being  conducted,  the  researchers  selected  another 
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manager  until  the  required  number  of  interviews  wc  re  scheduled 
in  each  identified  office. 

The  researchers  attempted  to  interview  15  Level  I  mana¬ 
gers  and  30  Level  II  managers  within  both  ASD  end  AFALD. 
However,  the  maximum  number  of  potential  three- letter.  Level 
I  subjects  in  AFALD  was  limited  by  the  number  of  three- letter 
offices  in  AFALD,  which  was  10.  These  sample  sizes  permitted 
the  use  of  normal  tests  of  the  mean  scores  between  divisions, 
and  t-tests  between  the  organizational  levels  within  each 
division.  The  breakdown  of  the  sampling  plan  and  the  expected 
sample  sizes  is  illustrated  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1 

Sample  Selection  Plan 


ASD 

AFALD 

Level  I 

2§3-letter 

3-letter 

Managers 

offices 

offices 

n  “  15 

n  »  10 

Level  II 

4-letter 

4- letter 

Managers 

offices 

offices 

n  ■  30 

n  *  30 

TOTALS 

n  ■  45 

n  ■  40 

Data  Collection  Plan 

Data  for  each  of  the  research  questions  were  gathered 
by  personal  interviews  with  subjects  from  the  target  popula¬ 
tion.  The  interviews  were  structured  to  include  formal  data 
gathering  (closed  questions)  and  subjects'  comments.  The 
interviews  were  guided  by  an  interview  schedule  (see  Appendix 
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A) ,  which  was  explained  under  the  section  on  the  research 
instrument. 


Subject  Contact  Plan 

Subjects  selected  were  contacted  by  telephone  and  a 
convenient  interview  time  and  date  was  arranged.  During  the 
telephone  contact,  the  researchers  introduced  themselves  and 
briefly  explained  their  research  objectives.  The  researchers 
maintained  a  record  on  contacts  made  and  interviews  conducted, 
and  each  interview  was  correlated  to  a  numbered  interview 
schedule.  This  bookkeeping  method  enabled  the  researchers  to 
contact  a  subject  at  a  later  date  if  necessary,  and  provided 
an  effective  method  of  insuring  the  subjects'  anonymity. 

Conducting  the  Interview 

Before  administering  the  interview  schedule,  the  re¬ 
searchers  explained  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  research,  and  the  reasons  why  the  subject's 
opinions  were  being  sought.  They  further  explained  that  the 
interview  was  a  voluntary  exercise,  and  assured  the  subject 
complete  anonymity.  The  researchers  then  presented  the  inter¬ 
view  schedule  to  the  subject  and  requested  that  he  complete 
the  biographical  questions  and  the  rating  exercise.  While 
the  instrument  was  designed  to  stand  alone  with  no  further 
explanation,  any  questions  the  subject  had  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  the  execution  of  the  instrument  were  answered.  Any 
comments  that  the  subjects  made  while  working  the  interview 
schedule  that  were  relevant  to  the  research  were  recorded. 
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However,  interaction  between  the  subject  and  the  interviewer 
were  purposely  limited  at  this  time  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
any  effect  of  the  interviewer  on  the  rating  results.  After 
the  subject  had  completed  the  instrument,  the  researchers 
examined  it  for  completeness,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  two 
open-ended  questions.  First,  the  subject  was  asked  his 
reasons  for  rating  the  fac-.ors  as  he  did.  Finally,  the  inter¬ 
viewer  requested  the  subject  to  suggest  any  other  factors 
impacting  the  ILS  effort  that  were  not  included  in  the  list 
of  factors  in  the  rating  exercise.  The  researchers  recorded 
the  comments  that  both  questions  evoked  on  a  raw  data  collec¬ 
tion  sheet  (generally  in  a  paraphrased  format) .  The  re¬ 
searchers  then  concluded  the  interview. 

Data  Analysis 

The  researchers  had  four  major  goals  in  analyzing  the 
data  generated  by  the  interviews.  The  first  goal  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  significant  differences  in  perception  existed  between 
ASD  and  AFALD  managers.  Specifically,  did  the  two  groups 
differ  in  their  ratings  of  the  impact  of  certain  factors  on 
the  ILS  effort  in  a  program  office?  The  second  goal  was  to 
determine  if  there  were  differences  in  the  perceived  impact 
of  the  same  factors  between  management  levels  in  each  organi¬ 
zation.  The  third  goal,  which  was  supplementary  to  the  first 
two,  was  to  determine  if  there  was  any  consistency  of  reason¬ 
ing  behind  the  ratings  of  the  factors.  The  fourth  goal  of 
the  analysis  was  to  establish  a  rank-ordered  list  of  those 
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factors  that  were  perceived  as  having  significant  negative 
impact  upon  the  ILS  effort  in  the  program  office. 

To  satisfy  the  first  two  goals,  the  researchers  used 
the  student's  t-test  to  analyze  the  differences  between  the 
group  means.  The  T-TEST  procedure  from  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  served  to  calculate 
the  t-values  (26:267-275).  A  listing  of  the  SPSS  computer 
procedures  is  in  Appendix  B.  The  first  set  of  t- tests  tested 
for  differences  in  perceptions  between  managers  of  the  two 
major  aeronautical  systems  acquisition  participants  (ASD  and 
AFALD) ,  The  null  hypothesis  for  these  tests  was: 

Hq:  yl  =  y2 

where : 

yl  =  the  group  mean  rating  of  a  factor  for  ASD 
program/project  managers. 

y2  ■  the  group  mean  rating  of  a  factor  for  AFALD 
logistics  managers. 

The  mean  scores  for  each  of  the  eight  factors  were 
tested  for  differences  between  the  two  groups  at  the  .05  level 
of  significance.  The  researchers  determined  a  subject's  group 
assignment  based  primarily  on  the  individual's  current  organi¬ 
zation,  but  previous  acquisition  experience  also  had  a  bearing 
on  group  assignment. 

The  second  level  of  t-tests  tested  for  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  perceived  impact  of  the  factors  between  differ¬ 
ent  management  levels  in  each  of  the  two  organizations  studied. 
The  null  hypotheses  for  these  tests  were: 
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where : 


HqI  lil  ■  y2  for  ASD 

Hq*.  yS  ■  ii4  for  AFALD 

yl  -  the  group  mean  rating  of  a  factor  for  two- 
and  three- letter  program/project  managers 
in  ASD 

y2  *  the  group  mean  rating  of  a  factor  for  four- 
letter  program/project  managers  in  ASD 

y3  “  the  group  mean  rating  of  a  factor  for  three- 
letter  logistics  managers  in  AFALD 

y4  =  the  group  mean  rating  of  a  factor  for  four- 
letter  logistics  managers  in  AFALD 

The  researchers  again  tested  for  differences  in  mean 
scores  for  all  eight  factors  at  the  .05  level  of  significance 
for  all  hypotheses.  Assignment  of  subjects  to  a  group  for 
these  tests  was  based  upon  the  individual's  organization  (ASD 
or  AFALD)  and  the  number  of  letters  in  the  subject's  office 
symbol. 

The  researchers  established  individual  subject  ratings 
for  each  factor  by  measuring  the  distance  in  millimeters  from 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  to  the  hash  marks  representing  the 
subject's  impact  rating  of  the  factor.  The  SPSS  T-TEST 
routine  then  calculated  the  group  means  from  the  individual 
scores  as  part  of  this  procedure.  If  a  subject  failed  to  rate 
a  specific  factor,  that  factor  was  assigned  a  rating  of  zero, 
and  was  not  used  in  the  group  mean  or  t- value  calculations. 
The  two-tailed  version  of  the  student's  t-test  was  used  for 
all  hypotheses  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  which  direction 
that  the  means  would  differ.  Use  of  the  student's  t-test 


required  that  the  researchers  assume  that  the  underlying  popu¬ 
lations  had  both  normal  distributions  and  near-equivalent 
variances.  Based  on  research  by  Ghiselli  (17:63),  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  normal  distribution  for  attitude  or  opinion  measure¬ 
ments  is  usually  a  close  approximation.  However,  even  if 
these  assumptions  were  violated,  the  student's  t-test  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  robust  statistical  test,  and  is  relatively 
unaffected  by  transgression  of  its  underlying  assumptions  (13: 
174) . 

To  accomplish  the  third  goal,  the  researchers  conducted 
an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  responses  to  the  first  open- 
ended  question.  (Recall  that  the  first  question  basically 
asked  for  the  subject's  reasons  behind  his  ratings.)  First, 
they  grouped  the  raw  data  collection  sheets  according  to 
organization.  Next,  one  of  the  researchers  classified  the 
comments  into  impact  categories,  based  on  whether  the  subject 
rated  the  factor  as  having  significant,  some,  or  low  impact. 

He  then  attempted  to  identify  any  consistency  in  the  comments 
by  counting  the  number  of  times  that  differt  t  subjects  gave 
similar  reasons  for  placing  a  factor  in  an  impact  category. 

In  order  to  minimize  bias,  the  second  researcher  repeated  the 
process  independently.  They  then  compared  tallies,  resolved 
discrepancies,  and  compiled  a  joint  frequency  tally  for  each 
factor.  A  good  deal  of  subjectivity  was  involved  in  this 
analysis  process;  however,  the  researchers  made  every  attempt 
at  maintaining  objectivity.  No  names  or  other  demographic 
data  were  associated  with  the  raw  data  sheets  at  the  time  of 
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the  comment  analysis,  so  that  knowledge  of  the  individual 
subject’s  identity  would  not  influence  the  results.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  empirically  based  conclusions  could  not  result  from  such 
an  analysis.  The  data  were  used  as  supplemental  information 
only,  with  the  overall  trends  in  frequencies  of  responses 
providing  some  insight  into  the  numerical  .itings. 

The  final  goal  was  to  list  the  most  significant  ILS 
problem  areas  in  order  of  importance  as  perceived  by  ASD  and 
AFALD  managers.  To  do  this  the  researchers  examined  each 
organization's  mean  ratings  of  all  eight  proposed  factors. 
From  these  scoies  they  compiled  a  list  of  those  factors  per¬ 
ceived  as  being  responsible  for  the  most  concern  at  the  pro¬ 
gram  office  level.  The  cutoff  mean  score  for  a  factor 
considered  significant  was  not  established  at  the  outset  of 
the  research,  and  \is  quite  arbitrary.  The  researchers  did 
not  intend  for  this  list  to  be  all-inclusive,  nor  did  they 
propose  that  the  rank- order  presented  be  absolute.  They 
merely  attempted  to  provide  a  narrowed- down,  prioritized  list 
to  point  the  way  for  any  further  research  into  problems  for 
ILS  management. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FINDINGS 


Introduction 

The  findings  are  addressed  in  the  order  in  which  the 
analyses  were  conducted.  Information  on  the  composition  and 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  data  sample  are  presented 
first.  The  demographic  section  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  results  from  the  statistical  analyses.  Next,  the 
authors  present  a  summary  of  the  comments  which  the  interview 
subjects  offered  to  support  their  rankings  of  the  barriers. 
The  comments  were  grouped  by  specific  barriers,  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  frequency  tables.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  several  other  considerations  that  the  research¬ 
ers  judged  as  relevant  to  the  findings. 


Demographic  Composition  of  the  Sample 


The  researchers  interviewed  program  managers  and  logis 
tics  managers  assigned  to  program  and  project  offices  within 
the  ASD  and  AFALD  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  (Selection 
of  the  offices  was  described  in  the  sample  selection  plan  in 
Chapter  III.)  Sufficient  sample  size  goals  were  established 
for  each  group  of  subject'*>  to  insure  adequate  precision  in 
the  statistical  results  of  the  hypothesis  tests.  The  actual 
sample  sizes  show  some  deviations  from  the  sample  size  goals, 
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but  none  that  should  have  adversely  affected  the  reliability 
or  precision  of  the  analyses. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  not  achieving  the  planned 
sample  size  goals.  The  results  of  two  interviews  were  discarded 
because  the  subjects  did  not  meet  the  experience  levels  estab¬ 
lished  as  eligibility  criteria  for  the  study.  Three  interviews 
were  not  used  in  the  statistical  analyses  because  the  logistics 
managers  were  personnel  resources  of  an  Air  Logistics  Center 
(ALC)  and  not  assigned  to  the  AFALD.  By  virtue  of  their  home 
organization,  the  subjects  were  not  members  of  either  of  the 
two  main  groups.  An  Inspector  General  visit  to  the  Airlift 
and  Trainer  program  office  (ASD/AF)  precluded  some  interviews. 
The  loss  of  the  ASD/AF  interviews  primarily  affected  the  ASD 
Level  II  group.  Finally,  despite  repeated  attempts  to  sched¬ 
ule  the  interviews,  a  few  of  the  selected  subjects  were  not 
available  during  the  five-week  period  when  interviews  were 
conducted.  (The  researchers  established  a  cutoff  date  for 
interviews  to  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  time  to  com¬ 
plete  the  study  within  thesis  time  constraints.) 

For  Level  I  management  grovps,  the  actual  sample  sizes 
exceeded  the  established  goals.  The  sample  size  goals  were 
originally  set  recognizing  the  limited  number  of  Level  I  mana¬ 
gers  available  (especially  in  AFALD).  In  an  effort  to  enhance 
the  precision  of  the  statistical  analyses,  the  researchers 
expanded  these  sample  sizes  by  conducting  two  interviews  in 
some  Level  I  offices  (the  office  chief  and  his  deputy  if  both 
were  available) .  It  could  be  argued  that  this  was  a  deviation 


from  the  sampling  plan,  and  that  the  results  could  be  biased 
in  favor  of  those  offices  where  both  the  chief  and  deputy 
were  interviewed.  However,  the  interview  was  designed  to  have 
the  managers  use  their  experience  to  extend  their  horizons  be¬ 
yond  their  current  work  office,  and  only  a  few  were  unwilling 
to  take  that  perspective.  Therefore,  the  potential  effects  of 
interviewing  two  managers  in  the  same  office  should  have  been 
minimal.  Also,  the  researchers  felt  that  the  benefits  of  the 
increased  sample  sizes  outweighed  any  bias  effect.  Overall, 
the  researchers  conducted  82  interviews,  77  of  which  were 
used  for  the  statistical  analyses.  The  actual  group  sample 
sizes  are  displayed  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 


Actual  Group  Sample  Size 


ASD 

AFALD 

Level  I 

283-letter 

3-letter 

Managers 

offices 

offices 

n  «  21 

n  *  11 

Level  II 

4-letter 

4- letter 

Managers 

offices 

oi ficss 

n  ■  19 

n  ■  26 

TOTAL 

n  ■  40 

n  =  37 

A  list  of  the  major  program  offices  in  which  interviews  were 
conducted  is  in  Appendix  D. 

Statistical  Results 

The  statistical  analyses,  as  outlined  in  the  previous 
chapter,  tested  the  research  hypotheses.  The  researchers 
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used  statistical  null  hypotheses  derived  from  the  research 
hypotheses  as  a  basis  for  the  tests.  All  of  the’  t-values 
used  for  hypothesis  testing  were  calculated  using  a  pooled 
variance  estimate.  The  pooled  variance  estimate  is  derived 
from  the  sample  variances  of  both  groups  involved  in  the  test. 
Use  of  the  pooled  variance  was  justified  because  estimates  of 
the  variances  of  the  two  underlying  populations  for  each  of 
the  tests  proved  to  be  sufficiently  equal  (based  on  F-values 
calculated  by  SPSS  T-TEST  routine  (see  Appendix  B)). 

Research  Hypothesis  1 

The  null  hypothesis  used  to  test  Research  Hypothesis 

1  was : 

ASD  program/project  managers  and  AFALD  logistics 
managers  have  similar  perceptions  of  the  impact  of 
proposed  barriers  to  the  implementation  of  ILS. 

Using  a  two-tailed  student's  t-test  at  a  significance 
level  of  a  ■  .05,  the  researchers  were  not  able  to  reject  this 
hypothesis  for  seven  of  the  eight  assumed  barriers.  (For  the 
results  regarding  all  of  the  hypothesis,  see  Appendix  B.) 

These  results  imply  that  the  two  groups  were  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  significance  of  the  impact  that  seven  of  the  eight 
factors  had  on  the  implementation  of  ILS  in  a  program  office. 
However,  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups'  assessments  of  the  impact  of  DPMI  Authority.  The 
AFALD  managers  rated  the  "lack  of  decision-making  authority" 

possessed  by  the  logistics  manager  as  having  a  much  higher 
impact  than  did  the  ASD  group.  This  result  suggests  that 
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the  AFALD  group  considered  the  lack  of  authority  a  more  signi¬ 
ficant  barrier  to  ILS. 

Research  Hypothesis  2 

The  null  hypothesis  used  to  test  Research  Hypothesis 

2  was : 

ASD  Level  I  managers  and  Level  II  managers  (as  defined 
in  the  sample  selection  plan)  have  similar  perceptions 
of  the  impact  of  proposed  barriers  to  the  implementation 
of  ILS. 

A  two-tailed  student's  t-test  at  a  significance  level 
of  a  ■  .05  was  also  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  The  re¬ 
searchers  found  that  the  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected  for 
any  of  the  factors  in  the  tests  between  ASD  management  levels 
(see  Appendix  B) .  These  results  imply  that  the  different 
levels  of  ASD  management  in  the  program  office  have  a  gener¬ 
ally  uniform  perception  of  the  factors  and  their  impact  on  ILS. 

Research  Hypothesis  5 

The  null  hypothesis  used  to  test  Research  Hypothesis 

3  was: 

AFALD  Level  I  managers  and  Level  II  managers  (as  defined 
in  the  sample  selection  plan)  have  similar  perceptions  of 
the  impact  of  proposed  barriers  to  the  implementation  of 
ILS. 

A  two-tailed  student's  t-test  at  a  significance  level 
ofa».05  was  also  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  The  research¬ 
ers  found  that  the  hypothesis  could  be  rejected  for  only  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  tests  between  AFALD  management  levels. 
These  results  imply  that  the  different  levels  of  AFALD  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  program  office  have  a  generally  uniform  perception 
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of  the  factors  and  their  impact  on  ILS  with  respect  to  all 
the  proposed  barriers  except  Logistics  Design  Goal  Definition. 
The  four- letter  office  personnel  (Level  II)  in  AFALD  rated 
the  ’’inadequate  definition  of  logistics  design  parameters  and 
requirements”  significantly  higher  than  did  the  three- letter 
office  chiefs  (Level  I).  Both  groups  rated  the  factor  as 
having  significant  impact,  however. 

Research  Question 

The  research  question  was  stated  as: 

What  is  the  rank-order  of  the  significance  of  the 
selected  barriers  to  ILS  as  rated  by  the  ASD  managers 
and  as  rated  by  the  AFALD  managers,  and  how  do  they 
compare? 

The  researchers  ranked  the  factors  according  to  their 
group  mean  scores  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  general 
order  of  significance  of  the  factors  as  perceived  in  each 
organization,  and  to  allow  comparisons  between  the  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  mean  scores  and  the  resulting  ranks  are  presented 
in  Table  3,  The  mean  ratings  are  representative  of  the  organi 
zations*  average  placement  of  the  factor  in  the  graphic  scale 
(measured  in  millimeters) . 

The  most  interesting  result  of  the  rank-order  exercise 
was  with  respect  to  DPML  Authority.  The  difference  of  opinion 
between  ASD  and  AFALD  on  the  effect  of  this  factor,  first 
discovered  in  the  t-test  results,  reappeared  in  the  rankings. 
The  logistics  managers’  ratings  ranked  DPML  Authority  as  the 
third  most  significant  barrier  on  the  list,  with  a  substantial 
advantage  over  the  fourth  ranked  factor.  The  ASD  group,  on 
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TABLE  3 


Proposed  Barriers  Ranked  By 
Organization  Mean  Ratings 


Rank 

- 55ir 

- AFAlir^ 

Factor 

Mean 

Factor 

Mean 

1 

Design  Goals 

71.73 

Design  Goals 

68.32 

2 

Goal  Conflict 

66.05 

Goal  Conflict 

66.11 

3 

Skills 

58.28 

DPML  Authority 

63.78 

4 

Work  Relations 

50.65 

Skills 

58.00 

5 

DPML  Authority 

50.40 

Logistics  T^E 

53.57 

6 

Tools 

48.00 

Org.  Structure 

t7.62 

7 

Logistics  T8E 

47.85 

Tools 

47.14 

8 

Org.  Structure 

43.88 

Work  Relations 

42.97 

the  other  hand,  ranked  DPML  Authority  fifth,  where  it  was  among 
four  closely  grouped  factors  perceived  as  having  only  moderate 
impact. 

The  results  of  the  rank-orders  corroborate  the  findings 
of  the  t- tests.  There  was  general  agreement  between  the  two 
organizations  with  respect  to  the  ranking  of  the  factors. 
General  agreement,  that  is,  except  concerning  the  effects  of 
authority  (or  lack  thereof)  given  to  the  logistics  manager. 

Frequency  Tables  of  Interview 
Subjects’  Comments 

Tables  4  through  11  are  frequency  tallies  of  the  com¬ 
ments  the  interview  subjects  offered  to  explain  the  way  each 
ranked  the  assumed  barriers  to  ILS.  There  is  one  table  for 
each  of  the  assumed  barriers.  Table  12  is  a  compilation  of 
other  factors  the  respondents  deemed  significant.  These  tables 
are  admittedly  simplified,  as  they  are  only  intended  to 
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highlight  the  general  content  of  the  complete  comments  which 
are  included  in  Appendix  E. 

Within  each  table,  the  general  subjects  of  the  comments 
are  listed  in  the  left  margin,  and  the  number  of  times  the 
comment  occurred  is  tallied  in  the  table.  The  frequencies  are 
further  broken  down  by  the  group  to  which  the  respondent  be¬ 
longed,  either  ASD  or  AFALD,  Finally,  the  tallies  are  sub¬ 
divided  by  the  degree  of  significance  the  respondent  attached 
to  his  ranking  of  the  impact  of  the  barrier.  The  degrees  of 
snigificance  were  "significant"  impact,  "some"  impact,  and 
"low"  impact.  The  assignment  of  the  "impacts"  were  somewhat 
arbitrary  judgments  of  the  researchers,  and  were  based  on  the 
relative  position  at  which  the  respondent  marked  the  graphical 
rating  scale  (Appendix  A) . 

Other  Considerations 

The  researchers  made  several  observations  during  the 
course  of  the  study  that  may  assist  in  reviewing  the  findings: 

1)  Although  the  interview  guide  was  intended  to  stand 
alone,  the  rating  process  had  to  be  further  explained  to 
several  interview  subjects.  While  the  researchers  did  want 
to  limit  interaction  with  the  subjects  before  and  during  the 
rating  exercise,  they  believed  that  the  explanations  rendered 
did  not  compromise  any  of  the  findings. 

2)  In  approximately  five  interview  situations,  two 
subjects  were  interviewed  simultaneous Iv  in  the  same  room. 

The  double  interviews  were  caused  by  the  subjects*  availability 
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TABLE  4 


Organizational  Structure  Frequency  of 
Comments  with  Impact  Ratings 


Comment 

- S5ir 

- smc - 1 

sig 

some 

low 

sig 

some 

low 

1. 

Dual  chain  of  command 
divides  DPML  loyalty 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2. 

Low  DPML  organization 
position 

2 

3 

3. 

Another  organization 
structure  is  better 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4. 

Dual  chain  of  command 
is  beneficial 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5. 

Too  many  bureaucratic 
procedures  in  AFLC 

1 

1 

6. 

DPML  is  at  the  proper 
organization  level 

1 

3 

2 

Observations : 


1.  39  subjects  (481)  commented  on  this  barrier. 

2.  Few  subjects  felt  the  DPML  was  in  a  low  position  in  the 
organization;  six  subjects  commented  the  DPML  was  at 
the  rig  t  power  position. 

3.  Between  divisions,  nearly  equal  numbers  (8^7)  felt  the 
dual  chain  of  command  affected  the  DPMLs  adversely. 

An  almost  equal  number  felt  the  dual  chain  of  command 
was  an  advantage  to  the  DPML. 

4.  Of  those  who  felt  another  organization  structure  would 
be  better,  two  criticized  the  matrix  concept.  The  re¬ 
mainder  anticipated  improvements  with  the  creation  of 
DCS/AL  at  HQ  AFSC. 


TABLE  S 


DPML  Authority  Frequency  of 
Comments  with  Impact  Ratings 


Comment 

- TSt - 

'XFALD - 

sig  some  lov; 

sig  some  low 

1.  DPML  constrained  by  AFLC 
bureaucracy 

3  1 

1 

2.  DPML's  authority  depends 
on  his  personal  traits 

3  16 

4  3 

3.  DPML  has  no  authority; 
is  advisor  or  liaison 

3  2 

4 

4.  DPML  should  not  have 
control  of  funds 

2  1 

5.  Military  grade  structure 
limits  DPML  vice  PM 

1  1 

6.  DPML  should  have  control 
of  funds  for  support 

5 

7.  Functional  title  gives 
DPML  authority 

4 

i  1 

Observations : 


1.  47  subjects  (571)  commented  on  this  barrier. 

2.  Significantly  more  respondents  in  both  divisions  felt 
the  personality  characteristics  of  the  DPML  were  more 
important  than  the  legitimate  power  or  authority  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fimctional  organization. 

3.  Three  ASD  respondents  stated  the  DPML  should  have  no 
control  over  any  funds  for  support  issues.  No  AFALD 
subjects  echoed  this.  In  contrast,  only  five  subjects 
stated  the  DPML  should  have  control  over  funds,  and 
these  were  all  AFALD  personnel. 

4.  Nine  subjects,  from  both  divisions,  f^lt  authority  was 
a  barrier,  since  the  DPML  has  no  authority  whatsoever. 


TABLE  6 


Logistics  Management  Tools  Frequency  of 
Comments  with  Impact  Ratings 


Comment 

- S5T3 - 

- STOHJ - 

sig  some  low 

sig  some  low 

1 .  General  Comments 

a.  Users  lack  experience 

1  2 

b.  Not  useful  all  phases 

111 

1  2 

c.  Tools  lack  credibility 

113 

113 

2.  Life-cycle  cost  models 

a.  Users  do  not  tailor 

1  1 

1 

b.  Lack  credibility 

2  3 

2  2 

c.  Users  lack  skills 

1  1 

1 

3.  LSA 

a.  Redundant 

111 

b.  Good  tool  if  tailored 

1  2 

c.  Users  lack  skills 

1 

2  1 

d.  Guidance  is  poor 

2 

4.  Lessons  Learned 

a.  Useless 

1 

3 

b.  Not  applied  properly 

2  1 

Observations : 

1.  42  subjects  (51%)  commented  on  this  barrier. 

2.  "Lack  of  credibility"  appears  a  minus  for  all  tools. 


3.  The  lack  of  si'^nificant  comments  for  tools  may  reflect 
either  ambivalence  about  their  usefulness,  or  ignorance 
of  the  uses  and  objectives  of  the  tools. 

4.  Only  one  ASD  respondent  commented  on  LSA,  which  may 
show  the  amount  of  attention  paid  this  most  highly 
touted  tool. 
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TABLE  7 


Logistics  Skills  Frequency  of 
Comments  with  Impact  Ratings 


Comment 

- AgT5 - 

- mic - 1 

sic 

some  low 

sig 

some 

low 

1.  Lack  early  involvement 
of  analysts,  engineers 

4 

2 

5 

1 

2.  Lack  proper  skills  in  a 
certain  program  phase 

2 

1 

3.  Generally  lack  any  use¬ 
ful  skills/experience 

11 

5 

10 

6 

1 

4.  Logisticians  move  around 
too  much 

3 

4 

2 

5.  Training,  guidance,  or 
leadership  lacking 

2 

1 

5 

1 

6.  Manning  levels  are 
inadequate 

1 

1 

Observations : 


1.  68  subjects  (83%)  commented  on  this  barrier. 

2.  Both  ASD  and  AFALD  respondents  felt  strongly  the  lack  of 
any  type  of  relevant  experience  or  skill  was  a  more 
significant  barrier  to  ILS  that  the  problem  of  early 
involvement  and  special  skills  tied  to  a  particular 
acquisition  phase. 

3.  The  lack  of  relevant  skills  could  be  a  function  of  the 
training,  guidance,  and  leadership  mentioned  as  equally 
significant  by  ASD  and  AFALD  respondents. 


TABLE  8 

Working  Relations  Frequency  of 
Comments  with  Impact  Ratings 


Comment 

- S5T5 

mn5 

sig  some  low 

sig  some  low 

1.  Technical  competence 
enhances  communications 

2.  Personal,  professional, 
or  technical  conflicts 

3.  Lack  of  communication  due 
to  specialized  language 

4.  Lack  of  involvement  by 
logisticians 

5.  Conflict  due  to  divided 
loyalti es 

1 

5  2 

1 

5  13 

1  1 

1 

3  3  2 

1 

2  2  2 

1 

Observations : 


1.  37  respondents  (45%)  commented  on  this  barrier. 

2.  Personnel  of  both  divisions  agreed  that  conflicts 
caused  by  personality,  professional,  or  technical 
issues  were  a  significant  barrier. 

3.  Both  divisions  agreed  that  logisticians  tend  to  delay 
getting  involved  in  relevant  issues  in  the  program 
office. 

4.  The  special  technical  languages  of  acquisition  logistics 
and  systems  engineering  were  not  mentioned  frequently  by 
personnel  of  either  division  as  being  a  barrier. 


TABLE  9 


Logistics  Design  Goal  Definition  Frequency 
of  Comments  with  Impact  Ratings 


Comment 

■HUieiUHiil 

SIR 

Bn 

■BBI 

1.  Design  parameters  cannot 
be  quantified 

7 

1 

5 

2.  Cannot  predict  effects 
of  design  requirements 

3 

1 

3.  Wrong  people  are  trying 
to  define  the  goals 

4 

1 

4.  Log  goals  subordinate  to 
other  program  goals 

5 

1 

1 

5.  Lack  of  incentives  to 
contractors 

1 

4 

1 

6.  No  agreement  on  what  log 
goals  should  be 

4 

3 

7,  Goals  not  determined 
early  enough 

1 

6 

1 

8.  Program  directives  are 
not  specific,  binding 

3 

4 

1 

9.  Well-defined  requirements 
priced-out  by  contractor 

1 

2 

Observations : 


1.  61  subjects  (74%)  comments  on  this  barrier. 

2.  Both  AFALD  and  ASD  personnel  agreed  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  specify  concrete  logistics  design  requirements 
or  goals,  due  partly  to  a  lack  of  skilled  technicians, 
indefinite  program  directives,  and  a  lack  of  using 
command  involvement. 

3.  Few  AFALD  personnel  felt  the  problem  was  due  to  a 
subordination  of  logistics  program  objectives  to  the 
program  objectives.  Five  ASD  program  managers  felt 
this  was  a  significant  problem. 
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TABLE  11 


Goal  Conflj-t  Frequency  of 
Comments  with  Impact  Ratings 


Comment 

- - 

- — 

sig  some  low 

sig  some  low 

1.  The  goals  are  cost, 

Q 

7  2  7 

schedule,  performance 

2.  Short-term  savings 

A 

7  1 

mentality  of  managers 

3.  Not  enough  money  to  do 

X 

X 

all  requirements 

O 

4.  Accelerated  schedules. 

IOC  dates 

1 

1  1 

5.  PM  is  rated  on  cost. 

A  1 

7 

schedule 

4  i. 

/ 

6.  Inherent  bias  to  per- 

X 

formance  in  tradeoffs 

D 

i 

7.  PMs  do  not  stay  in 

•1 

program  long  enough 

1 

8.  The  goal  conflict  problem 

A 

is  overrated 

1 

4 

Observations : 


1.  67  subjects  (82%)  commented  on  this  barrier. 

2.  There  are  generally  consistent  perceptions  between 
groups  on  the  nature  of  this  barrier.  Almost  equal 
numbers  in  each  division  felt  cost,  schedule,  and  per¬ 
formance  were  the  goals  of  primary  importance  in  any 
program. 


TABLE  12 


Other  Factors  Considered  Significant 
by  Interview  Subjects 


Comments 

ASD 

AFALD 

1. 

Overall  program  funding 

4 

5 

2. 

Contracting  policies 

1 

3 

3. 

Funds,  schedule  changes 

2 

4. 

Lack  guidance  in  PMDs 

1 

3 

5. 

Non-standard  SE 

3 

6, 

Other  (nine  different  factors) 

3 

6 

Observations : 

1. 

31  subjects  (36%)  suggested  a  potential  barrier  to  ILS 
that  was  not  included  in  the  interview  rating  exercise. 

2. 

Some  of  the  suggested  barriers  (e.g. ,  overall 
funding)  were  accounted  for  by  other  subjects 
source  of  "Goal  Conflict," 

program 
as  a 

3. 

No  additional  factor  was  mentioned  frequently  enough  to 
significantly  affect  the  overall  ranking  of  the  barriers 
as  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  "Findings." 

and  space  restrictions.  Since  the  graphical  rating  exercises 
were  still  completed  independently »  this  arrangement  should 
not  have  compromised  any  of  the  statistical  findings.  A  sub¬ 
ject’s  comments,  however,  could  have  been  influenced  by 
another's  presence.  The  researchers  recognize  this  as  a  weak¬ 
ness,  but  believe  that  it  had  a  minimal  effect  on  the  statis¬ 
tical  findings. 

3)  As  anticipated  in  interview-based  research,  the 
interviewers  matured  during  the  data  gathering.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  interview  added  to  their  skill  in  administering  the 
instrument,  and  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  likely  results  of  this  maturation  were  more  and  richer 
comments  from  the  later  interviews  because  of  the  increased 
ability  to  ask  the  "right  questions"  during  the  open-ended 
portion  of  the  interview. 

4)  The  matter  of  organizational  structure  turned  out 
to  be  more  complex  than  anticipated.  During  the  data  gather¬ 
ing  process,  the  researchers  learned  of  the  creation  of  the 
DCS/AL  at  HQ  AFSC.  Most  of  the  subjects  knew  something  about 
the  new  office,  and  some  speculated  on  its  eventual  effects. 
The  organizational  structure  for  acquisition  logistics,  there¬ 
fore,  was  changing  during  the  research,  and  this  dynamic  state 
makes  any  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  organizational 
structure  questionable. 
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A  Final  Caveat 


Because  of  the  difficulty  associated  with  accurately 
measuring  opinions  and  perceptions,  the  authors  of  this  re¬ 
search  do  not  desire  to  imply  any  undue  statistical  rigor  to 
the  results  of  this  study.  All  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
scientific  research  were  followed,  and  every  attempt  was  made 
to  produce  reliable  and  valid  results.  Howevc;,  this  research 
was  designed  as  a  pilot  study  of  the  possible  barriers  to 
implementing  ILS  in  a  program  office,  and  the  researchers  are 
content  to  present  the  results  as  general  indications  which 
future  researchers  may  wish  to  consider. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Research  Hypothesis  1:  Perceptions 
Between  AS t)  and  AFALD 

Research  Hypothesis  1  was: 

The  perceptions  of  the  significance  of  eight  assumed 
barriers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  aeronautical 
systems  acquisition  differ  between  ASD  progrcm/prcject 
managers  and  AFALD  logistics  managers. 

Based  on  the  findings,  the  researchers  rejected  Research 

Hypothesis  1  for  all  factors  except  DPML  Authority. 


Discussion 

There  was  general  agreement  between  ASD  and  AFALD 
managers  on  the  relative  impact  of  seven  of  the  eight  proposed 
barriers  on  the  implementation  of  ILS.  The  single  factor 
which  evoked  a  significant  disagreement  between  the  two 
organizations  was  DPML  Authority.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
research,  the  factor  entitled  DPML  Authority  was  previously 
defined  as: 

The  lack  of  decision-making  authority  delegated  to 
the  logistics  manager,  such  as  inadequate  inputs,  coor¬ 
dination,  or  approval  over  the  way  in  which  program 
funds  are  spent  and  other  program  decisions  are  made. 

As  the  literature  review  pointed  out,  the  role  and  authority 

of  the  DPML  position  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  and 

disagreement  since  its  creation.  It  would  appear  that  this 

fact,  has  not  changed  since  Price  and  Deal  (28)  discovered  the 
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differences  in  1973,  and  that  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
DPMI  has  not  been  improved  since  the  advent  of  the  AFALD  in 
19  76. 


Research 


othesis  2:  Perceptions 
ithin  the  ASt) 


Research  Hypothesis  2  was: 

The  perceptions  of  the  significance  of  the  eight 
assumed  barriers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  aero¬ 
nautical  systems  acquisition  are  uniform  between 
organizational  levels  within  the  ASD. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  research,  the  researchers  failed 

to  reject  Research  Hypothesis  2  for  all  eight  factors. 


Discussion 

There  was  general  agreement  between  management  levels 
of  the  ASD  regarding  all  eight  of  the  proposed  barriers  to 
ILS.  No  significant  differences  existed  in  the  ratings  for 
any  factor  between  Level  I  and  Level  II  managers.  Therefore, 
the  researchers  judge  that  the  ASD  group  mean  ratings  accu¬ 
rately  represent  the  impact  of  the  factors  as  perceived 
throughout  ASD  program/project  management  levels  in  system 
program  offices. 

Research  Hypothesis  3:  Perceptions 
Within  the  APaLD 

Research  Hypothesis  3  was: 

The  perceptions  of  the  significance  of  the  eight 
assumed  barriers  to  fully  implementing  ILS  in  aero¬ 
nautical  systems  acquisition  are  uniform  between 
organizational  levels  within  the  AFALD. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  research,  the  researchers  failed 
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to  reject  Research  Hypothesis  3  for  all  eight  factors. 


Discussion 

There  was  substantial  agreement  between  different 
management  levels  in  AFALD  regarding  the  relative  impact  of 
'jroposed  barriers  to  ILS.  However,  a  difference  was  found 
between  the  ratings  of  Level  I  and  Level  II  managers  in  AFALD 
with  respect  to  Logistics  Design  Goal  Definition.  The  Level 
II  managers  rated  this  factor  higher  than  Level  I  managers. 
However,  both  management  levels  rated  this  factor  as  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  the  difference  was  only  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  significance.  The  Level  II  group  rated  Logistics  Design 
Goal  Definition  as  the  most  significant  barrier.  In  contrast. 
Level  I  managers  rated  this  factor  third  most  important, 
behind  DPML  Authority  and  Goal  Conflict.  Even  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  degree  of  significance,  there  remained  an 
overall  uniformity  of  perception  among  the  management  levels 
in  AFALD  regarding  the  impact  of  the  factors.  Therefore,  the 
researchers  judge  that  the  AFALD  group  mean  ratings  accurately 
represent  the  impact  of  the  factors  as  perceived  throughout 
logistics  management  levels  in  system  program  offices  at  ASD. 


Research 


Rank-Order  of  Barriers 


The  Research  Question  was: 

What  is  the  rank  order  of  the  significance  of  the 
eight  assured  barriers  to  ILS  as  rated  by  the  ASD 
managers  and  as  rated  by  the  AFALD  managers,  and  how 
do  they  compare? 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  research,  both  groups  of  managers 
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ranked  Logistics  Design  Goal  Definition  and  Goal  Conflict  as 
the  most  significant  barriers  to  fully  incorporating  ILS. 


Discussion 


Four  of  the  factors  proposed  as  barriers  to  ILS  by 
this  research  deserve  further  attention  by  virtue  of  being 
ranked  well  above  the  othei  factors.  Both  groups  of  managers 
consistently  rated  three  factors  as  the  most  significant 
barriers  to  the  implementation  of  ILS.  The  three  factors  per¬ 
ceived  as  having  a  high  negative  impact  by  both  groups  were 
previously  defined  as  (listed  in  descending  order  of  signi¬ 
ficance)  : 

1)  Logistics  Design  Goal  Definition:  Inadequate 
definition  of  logistics  design  parameters  and  require¬ 
ments  in  program  directives,  combined  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  translating  those  parameters  which  are 
identified  into  achieveable,  verifiable  goals  for  the 
contractor. 

2)  Goal  Conflict:  For  e.';ample,  system  design 
trade-offs  which  consistently  and  forcefully  emphasize 
performance  oriented  goals  over  long-term  support- 
ability  goals. 

3)  Logistics  Skills:  Failure  to  employ  appropri¬ 
ately  skilled  logisticians  during  the  different  phases 
of  the  acquisition  cycle.  Due  possibly  to  a  lack  oi 
skilled  or  trained  logistics  specialists,  or  to  mis- 
assignment  of  available  specialists. 

The  significance  of  these  findings  is  that  if  the  barrier  of 

Goal  Conflict  does  begin  to  erode,  as  intended  by  the  Carlucci 

Initiatives,  the  members  of  the  logistics  community  must  be 

concerned  about  their  ability  to  step  forward  and  define 

clearly  what  good  logistics  design  goals  are. 
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The  AFALD  managers  also  rated  the  lack  of  DPML  Author¬ 
ity  as  a  significant  barrier  (ranked  second  between  Goal 
Conflict  and  Logistics  Skills) »  while  the  ASD  group  did  not. 

The  researchers  cannot  confidently  conclude  that  this  is  a 
significant  barrier  to  ILS  based  solely  on  the  AFALD  rating. 
Before  any  action  is  undertaken  to  increase  the  logistics 
manager’s  authority  in  the  program  office,  a  more  in-depth 
study  of  the  situation  should  be  completed.  A  common  argu¬ 
ment  against  rating  this  factor  as  significant  was  that  it  is 
not  the  authority  delegated  to  the  logistics  manager  that  will 
make  the  ILS  effort  work,  but  its  success  has  more  to  do  with 
the  initiative  and  aggressiveness  of  the  logistics  manager 
himself. 

In  both  organizations  there  seemed  to  be  a  natural 
break-point  in  the  ratings  below  which  the  differences  between 
factors  were  so  small  that  it  was  difficult  to  establish  one 
factor  as  more  significant  than  another.  In  addition,  the 
factors  that  were  rated  below  the  break-point  fell  in  the 
"Some”  and  "Low"  impact  categories  on  the  graphic  scale.  The 
researchers  used  this  break  to  discriminate  between  the  signi¬ 
ficant  barriers  and  the  rest  of  the  factors.  There  were  four 
factors  that  were  consistently  rated  below  this  point  and, 
therefore,  were  classified  as  barriers  of  only  moderate  impact. 
These  four  factors  were: 

1)  Organizational  Structure 

2)  Logistics  Management  Tools 

3)  Working  Rvilations 
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4)  Test  and  Evaluation 


(Note:  For  the  definitions  associated  with  these  factors  in 
this  research,  see  Appendix  A.) 

Generalizability  of  Findings 

The  findings  of  this  research  are  not  generalizable 
outside  the  realm  of  aeronautical  system  acquisition.  The 
differences  inherent  between  the  major  Air  Force  acquisition 
divisions,  and  the  unique  logistics  requirements  of  complex 
aeronautical  systems  make  it  difficult  to  transfer  the  find¬ 
ings  of  this  research  to  other  types  of  systems  and  their 
acquisition. 


Recommendations 

The  researchers  offer  these  recommendations  for  further 
study,  based  on  the  findings  of  this  research: 

1)  Examine  each  of  the  barriers  identified  as  "signi¬ 
ficant"  in  more  detail  to  formulate  methods  to  remove  them  or 
reduce  their  impact.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
studying  the  situation  surrounding  the  factor  of  DPML  Author¬ 
ity  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  different  perceptions  of 
this  issue,  and  to  discover  if  the  lack  of  authority  possessed 
by  the  logistics  manager  does,  in  fact,  inhibit  an  effective 
ILS  program.  The  comments  collected  during  this  research 
(Appendix  E)  should  help  to  frame  this  study. 

2)  Reaccomplish  this  research  while  controlling  for 
a)  the  different  phases  of  the  programs,  and  b)  the  size  and 
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complexity  of  the  acquisition  program.  It  is  possible  that 
pursuing  a  study  of  this  nature  would  identify  different  bar¬ 
riers  to  ILS  depending  on  the  controlled  variables. 

3)  Examine  the  same  factors  in  the  environments  of 
other  AFSC  product  divisions,  or  the  acquisition  processes  of 
other  services,  to  discover  if  some  of  the  same  issues  are 
evident  throughout  the  DoD  acquisition  arena. 


APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
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Schedule  No. 


PERSONAL  DATA 

1.  What  is  youT  present  grade? 


A. 

0-1 

to 

0-3 

D. 

GS-9  to  GS-12 

B. 

0-4 

to 

0-5 

E. 

GS-13  to  GS-14 

C. 

0-6 

or 

higher 

F. 

GS-15  or  higher 

G. 

Other 

2.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  system  acquisition? 

A.  Less  than  six  months  C.  One  to  two  years 

B.  Six  months  to  one  year  D.  More  than  two  years 

3.  To  which  organization  are  you  assigned? 

A.  ASD  C.  Other:  specify 

B.  AFALD 


4.  The  number  of  letters  in  my  work  day  office  symbol  is; 

A.  Two  C.  Four  or  more 

B.  Three 

5.  I  would  classify  my  overall  experience  in  systems  acqui¬ 
sition  as  primarily  related  to: 

A.  The  logistics  aspects  of  acquisition  programs 

B.  Program  management  or  systems  engineering  aspects 

C.  Both  A  and  B 

D.  Other:  specify _ 
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A  HYPOTHETICAL  CASE 


A  Systems  Program  Manager  and  his  Deputy  for  Logistics  have 
come  to  you  for  advice.  The  program  for  which  they  are 
responsible  is  proceeding  well  technologically,  but  they 
are  having  difficulty  integrating  logistics  requirements  with 
the  development  program.  Together  they  have  developed  a  list 
of  the  possible  factors  which  may  be  contributing  to  their 
problem.  The  two  managers  are  confident  that  with  your 
advice,  they  will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  relative 
impact  each  of  the  factors  is  having  on  the  logistics  program. 
They  have  asked  you  to  apply  your  personal  experience  and 
professional  judgment  to  help  them. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

A.  FROM  YOUR  OWN  EXPERIENCE,  please  help  the  managers  rate 
the  probable  relative  impact  of  each  of  the  factors  they 
have  described. 

B.  PLEASE  READ  THE  ENTIRE  LIST  OF  FACTORS  before  you 
attempt  to  rate  the  impact  of  any  of  them. 

C.  SELECT  the  factor  you  feel  has  the  MOST  IMPACT,  mark  it 
on  the  scale,  and  place  the  number  of  the  factor  next  to 
the  mark. 

D.  CONVERSELY,  identify  the  factor  you  feel  has  the  LEAST 
IMPACT  and  mark  it  on  the  scale,  along  with  its  identifying 
number. 

E.  REPEAT  STEPS  C  and  D  using  the  remaining  factors  until 
you  have  marked  all  the  factors  on  the  scale. 

F.  If  you  feel  two  or  more  factors  are  equally  important, 
use  a  single  mark,  but  please  be  sure  all  factor  numbers 
are  accounted  for. 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  RATING  PROCESS  DESCRIBED:  What  is  relativt 
impact  of  each  of  these  factors  on  your  check  book  balance? 


1.  ENTERTAINMENT  EXPENSES 

2 .  CAR  LOAN 

3.  HOME  MORTGAGE 

4.  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 


High  impact 
Some  impact 
Low  impact 


V 


1 


Schedule  No. 


FACTORS 


1.  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE;  Primarily  the  low  relative 
position  of  the  integrated Togistics  support  office  within 
the  program  office,  and  the  dual  chain  of  command  for  the 
logistics  manager. 


2.  DPMI  AUTHORITY :  The  lack  of  decision-making  authority 
delegated  to  the  logistics  manager,  such  as  inadequate  inputs, 
coordination,  or  approval  over  the  way  in  which  program 
funds  are  spent  and  other  program  decisions  are  made. 

3.  LOGISTICS  ^NAGEMENT  TOOLS:  The  misuse  or  non-use  of 
such  quantitative  and  qualitative  tools  as  Life  Cycle  Cost 
(LCC)  models,  Logistics  Supportability  Analyses  (LSA) ,  and 
Lessons  Learned  repositories  during  support  and  product 
design. 


4.  LOGISTICS  SKILLS:  Failure  to  employ  appropriately 
skilled  logisticians  during  the  different  phases  of  the 
acquisition  cycle.  Due  possibly  to  a  lack  of  skilled  or 
trained  logistics  specialists,  or  to  misassignment  of 
available  specialists. 


5.  WORKING  RELATIONS;  Lack  of  communication  or  cooperation 
between  the  logistics  personnel  and  other  functional 
specialists  within  the  program  office. 


6.  LOGISTICS  DESIGN  GOAL  DEFINITION:  Inadequate  definition 
of  logistics  design  parameters  and  requirements  in  program 
directives,  combined  with  the  difficulty  in  translating 
those  parameters  which  are  identified  into  achievable, 
verifiable  goals  for  the  contractor. 


7,  TEST  MD  EVALUATION:  Inadequate  T§E  for  supportability 
characteristics  due  to  poor  planning,  limited  budgeting,  or 
other  resource  and  time  constraints. 


8.  GOAL  CONFLICT;  For  example,  system  design  trade-offs 
which  consistently  and  forcefully  emphasize  performance 
oriented  goals  over  long-term  supportability  goals. 
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Schedule  No. 


Graphical  rating  scale:  All  factor  rankings  will  go  on  one 
scale.  Make  a  hash  mark  which  indicates  your  feelings  about 
the  impact  each  listed  factor  had  on  the  problems  in  the 
hypothetical  program  office.  Make  sure  each  hash  mark  is 
identified  by  the  number  of  the  factor  which  it  represents. 


Significant  Impact 


Some  Impact 


Low  Impact 
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Schedule  No. 


RAW  DATA  COLLECTION  SHEET 


1.  Respondent's  explanations  of  ratings  for  top  factors: 


2.  Respondent's  suggestions  of  other  significant  factors. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SPSS  PROGRAM,  DATA,  AND  ANALYSES 
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FD ABB 29  20  &55&35  9  A  4:^  76 
E0BCA34  62  7  37l68  96G4feb 
CDBCC73  73  34  3A572S2  4P2 
CD  AAR  4 5 34  5 9  IS  OS  329  36  0 
F0A3B1751  45221271679'5 
ODBC A  4697  0  0 26  18 36 8 0  9  3 
80 ABB 49 43  2460  358  7  30  8  0 
BDBCA6982933205461116 
CD ABB  53 42 6  334 2585 77 71 
CBBBA36  52  27211562  6  2^7 
E:DBBA5573  3  0867967251^ 

CD ABC  49 34 5663 2563 40 7 7 

C0AARa963  56463250508'’ 
C0ABR62  24  4873  719 ' 3154 
DO BCC  2 3  65  37  7953  61  4  67(1 
E'0ABB12  31  4590  60  7670  8  3 
CD  ABB  2656 6 278 90 4271 41 
FD  ABB  67  55  61  75  25  4590  9  0 
EOBCA03  03  4  42  05223718  0 
DDBCC60  92  37  7958  4917  06 
BORCCU460  314994546697 
AO  ACD 13 13  5  454  966b  48  8'’ 
CBAHO 2625 5252 26 78 5278 
BDBCA 1462 5 139 3 0842283 
8DBCC 50 55 7 365409 214 8 4 
80CCC25  77  57366  46846  9  4 
EOBCDO  9  35766269787486 
EOBRAIO 40 24615591 1681 
FD8BC 3 379  5  019 13  387158 
EDBRC 2512  5679  36674690 
BD  AC  A  42  39  9  4  84  76  56  49  67 
BD0CC79  79  53  7  9  79  75  5353 
BDACC  71654451779236R4 
BO AHQ 14 18 29 736950 3661 
BO ACB88  61  4 9  22 99  351 27  4 
ODBC A  53 45  3168  46  68 38  8  2 
BD ABC  2 3 99  657444^60154 
EOBBC  0473  5016CB97  53'’0 
DC0CA2679  417453  34  4520 
0CBCA7772  1357646'’612“ 
BCBC A  74 42  255216  8'  67  31 
AOACR 2323 34902381 8590 
EDACH632 3 407436561 426 
LDAaC55l7  303769944  61  0 
HOCCA2833  2  336  3  5  3.i4217 
AO ACC  9292  52  4 2 316170 “0 


CC8BA248&51^713?35300 
DDBCR 12 68 7 78722 68 33 33 
0DCCC5aai5831532-?2929 
DDCCC 61 8% 67745 330 A  022 
EDBCA 40 40 61 49 74 744061 
BOACB1021517043938371 
DOCCC 30 46 592520 895292 
OOACB06931 25123326403 
0DACB4194  50  867661162  7 
BDACB 3344 108674632153 
BDACB 11 23 90 53 04534 177 
CDBBC7584  370007908767 
r.DAB«52  52  777724772452 
A0ACC64  72253-452804480 
ED ACB26 62 266243 78 78 90 
ODBCA50  60  3994  8678  3069 
EOAC359657290593750e7 
CDBBC  77  86417051946390 
B0BBA9361 689093375595 
AD8CC 9396 405706366779 
ODBC AlO 49 2 1562769 7889 
CDAAC0611 312616361922 
FDA  A3  32 73 0  364 91 56 37 20 
DO ACB 7690412003933387 
BDACB6666 667566935565 
CO A  A3  2367 515342 7867 78 
80A89 55 57 60 776671 6 251 
ODBC A5247 5837 2868 657 4 
E0BCA51 76 726726216360 
EDBCA44  93  6650  58  748289 
CO AA3 1823 536042 7- 4733 
A D ACH 60 83 03 21 50 93 3 j72 
EDaCC83  33  54  54  23  336  323 
A OBC A 27 74 4765 36558 495 
COBB 4 80 20 164527556335 
ADACB50  70  63  5573532445 
EOF 


group  1  -ASD 
GROUP  2  -AFALD 


VARIABLE 

06 

ORG  STRJJCTURE 

number 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP 

1 

40 

43.8750 

24.916 

3.940 

GROUP 

2 

37 

47.6216 

27.845 

4.578 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROB.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROB. 

1.25  .496  -.62  75  .535 


VARIABLE 

07 

DPML  AUTHORITY 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP 

1 

40 

50.4000 

25,394 

4.015 

GROUP 

2 

37 

63.7338 

22.409 

3.684 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROP-  value  FREEDOM  PROS- 

1.28  .451  -2.44  75  .017 


GROUP  t  -  ASD 
GROUP  2  -  AFALD 


VARIABLE  NuHRER  STANDARD  STANDARD 

OF  CASES  MEAN  DEVIATION  ERROR 

08 

LOG  MANAGEMENT  TOOLS 


group 

1 

40 

48.0000 

20.474 

3.237 

GROUP 

2 

36 

47.1389 

19.152 

3.192 

POOLED  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROB.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROG* 

I.IA  .692  .19  74  .851 


VARIABLE 

Q9 

SKILLS 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP 

1 

40 

58.2750 

21.655 

3.424 

GROUP 

2 

36 

58.0000 

21.533 

3.589 

POOLED  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2 -TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROR.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROP. 


GROUP  1  -  ASD 
GROUP  2  -  AFALD 


VARIABLE  NUMBER  STANDARD  STANDARD 

OF  CASES  mean  DEVIATION  ERROR 

QIO 

WORKING  RELATIONS 


GROUP 

1 

40 

50.G500 

27.530 

4.353 

GROUP 

2 

37 

42.9730 

26.150 

4.300 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROS.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROB. 

1.11  .759  1.25  75  .214 


VARIABLE 

Oil 

LOG  DESIGN 

GOAL 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

DEFINITION 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP 

1 

40 

71-7250 

17.461 

2.761 

GROUP 

2 

37 

68.3243 

21.217 

3.488 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROB.  VALUE  FREEDOM  FROB. 


1.4B 


.235 


77 


75 


•  444 


group  1  -  ASD 
GROUP  2  -  AFALD 


VARIABLE  NUMBER  STANDARD  STANDARD 

OF  CASES  MEAN  DEVIATION  ERROR 

Q12 

TEST  &  EVAL 


GROUP  1 

40 

47.8500 

23.139 

3.659 

CROUP  2 

37 

53.5676 

22.164 

3.644 

POOLED 

VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL 

VALUE  PROB. 

T 

VALUE 

DEGREES  OF  2 
FREEDOM 

-TAIL 

PROB. 

1.09  .797 

-1.11 

75 

.273 

variable 

013 

GOAL  CONFLICT 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES  MEAN 

> 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP  1 

40 

66.0500 

22.985 

3.634 

GROUP  2 

36 

66.1111 

27.201 

4.533 

POOLED 

VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROS.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROB. 


1.40  .306  -.01  74  .992 


GROUP  1  -ASD  LEVEL  II 
GROUP  2  -ASD  LEVEL  I 


VARIABLE 

06 

numhlr 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

deviation 

standard 

ERROR 

ORG  STRUCTURE 

GROUP  1 

19 

47.3158 

26.781 

6.144 

GROUP  2 

21 

40.7619 

23.317 

5.088 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 


F  2-TAIL 

VALUE  PROB. 

T  DECREES  OF  2 

VALUE  FREEDOM 

-TAIL 

PROB. 

1.32  .546 

•  83 

38 

.413 

VARIABLE 

Q7 

OPHL  AUTHORITY 

NUMBER 
OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP  1 

19 

58.4737 

26.551 

6.091 

GROUP  2 

21 

43.0952 

22.474 

4.904 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 

VALUE  PROB.  value  FP.EEOOH  PROB. 

1.40  ,469  1,98  38  ,055 
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GROUP  1  -ASD  LEVKL  II 
GROUP  2  -ASD  UnrEL  I 


VARIABLE 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

OR 

LOG  HANAGEnENT 

TOOLS 

GROUP  1 

19 

4&.3G8A 

24.379 

5.593 

GROUP  2 

21 

A9.4762 

16.6G3 

3.G36 

F 

2-TAIL 

POOLED 

T 

VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

DEGREES  OF  2*TAIL 

VALUE 

PP,OB. 

value 

FREEDOM  PROB. 

• 

CM 

•  102 

-.47 

38  .638 

VARIABLE 

Q9 

SKILLS 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP  1 

19 

58.4211 

23.025 

5.282 

GROUP  2 

21 

58.1429 

20.910 

4.563 

POOUED  VARIANCE  ESTIHATE 


F 

VALUE 

2-TAIL 

PROB. 

T 

VALUE 

DEGREES  OF  2-TAlL 
FREEDOM  PROB. 

1.21 

.673 

.04 

38  *968 

GROUP  I  >  ASD  LEm  II 
GROUP  2  -  ASD  l£m  I 


VARIABLE 

NUMBER 

CF  CASES 

MEAN 

standard 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

QlO 

WORKING  RELATIONS 

GROUP 

1 

19 

56.2632 

28.482 

6.534 

GROUP 

2 

21 

45.5714 

26.284 

5*>736 

POOLED 

F  2-TAIL  T 
VALUE  PROB.  VALUE 

1,17  .724  1.23 


VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
FREEDOM  PROB. 

38  .224 


VARIABLE 

NUMBE’'. 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

Oil 

LOG  DESIGN 

GOAL 

DEFINITION 

GROUP 

1 

19 

72.6316 

17.551 

4.026 

GROUP 

2 

21 

70.9048 

17.770 

3.878 

POOLED 

VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F 

2-TAIL 

T 

DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 

VALUE 

PROB. 

VALUE 

FREEDOM  PROK. 

1.03 

•  964 

•  31 

38  .759 

GROUP  1  -  ASD  I£VUL  11 
GROUP  2  >  ASD  I£VEL  I 


VARIABLE 

Q12 

TEST  &  EVAL 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP  1 

19 

45.0526 

23.049 

5. 288 

GROUP  2  21 


50.3810  23.489  5.126 


POOLED  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 


F 

2-TAIL 

T 

DEGREES  OF 

2-TAIL 

VALUE 

PROB. 

VALUE 

FREEDOM 

PROB. 

1.04 

.942 

-.72 

38 

.474 

variable 

013 

GOAL  CONFLICT 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

group 

1 

19 

67.7368 

25.309 

5.806 

GROUP 

2 

21 

64.5238 

21.179 

4.622 

F 

2-TAIL 

POOLED 

T 

variance  estimate 

DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 

value 

PROB. 

VALUE 

FREEDOM  PROB. 

1.43 

.439 

.44 

38  .665 

GROUP  1  -  AFALD  I£VBL  II 
GROUP  2  ••  AFALD  LEVEL  I 


VARIABLE 

06 

ORG  STRXTURE 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

standard 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP 

1 

26 

44,7692 

26.973 

5.290 

GROUP 

2 

11 

54.3636 

30.021 

9*052 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 
F  2-rAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 

value  prob.  value  freedom  PRUB. 
1.24  .631  -.9^  35  .345 


variable 

07 

DPHL  AUTHORITY 

number 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP 

1 

26 

64.9615 

20.801 

4.079 

GROUP 

2 

11 

61.0000 

26.721 

8.057 

POOLF.D  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 


F 

2-TAIL 

T 

DEGREES  OF  2-TAlL 

VALUE 

PROB. 

VALUE 

FREEDOM  PROB. 

1.65 

.299 

.49 

35  *630 

GROUP  1  -  AFALD  lilVEL  II 
aROUP  2  -  AFALD  LBVBL  I 


n 

f  i 


VARIABLE 

NUnBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

error 

08 

LOG  HANAGEHENT 

TOOLS 

group  1 

25 

A9.8800 

20.167 

4.033 

GROUP  2 

11 

40.9091 

15.694 

4.732 

POOLED  variance  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL 

VALUE  PROB# 

T  DEGREES  OF  2 

VALUE  FREEDOM 

-TAIL 

PROB. 

1,65  .A12 

1*31 

34 

•  200 

VARIABLE 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

09 

SKILLS 

GROUP  1 

26 

59.7692 

18.762 

3.680 

GROUP  2 

10 

53.400 

28.155 

8.903 

F 

2-TAIL 

POOLED 

T 

variance  estimate 

DEGREES  OF  2-TAlL 

VALUE 

PROG. 

VALUE 

FREEDOM  PROB* 

2.25 

.106 

.79 

34  .435 

O  X 


group  I  -  AFALD  lEVEL  II 
GROUP  2  -  AFALD  lEVEL  I 


VARIABLE 

number 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

010 

WORKING  RELATIONS 

GROUP  1 

26 

4S.8B46 

24.494 

4.804 

GROUP  2 

11 

36.0909 

29.814 

8.989 

POOLED  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROB.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROB. 


1.48  .408 

1.04 

35  .304 

variable 

NUMBER 
or  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 
DEVI ATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

Oil 

LOG  DESIGN  GOAL 

DEFINITION 

GROUP  1 

26 

62.9615 

21.379 

4.193 

GROUP  2 

11 

81.0000 

15.047 

4.537 

POOLED  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROH.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROB- 


2-02 


2AG 


2.54 


35 


016 


GROUP  1  -  AFALD  LEVEL  II 
GROUP  2  -  AFALD  LEVEL  I 


VARIABLE  NUMBER 

OF  CASES  MEAN 

Q12 

TEST  &  EVAL 

GROUP  1  53.0000 

GROUP  2  11  5A,°091 


POOLED  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TAIL 
VALUE  PROS.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROB. 


VARIABLE 

013 

GOAL  CONFLICT 

NUMBER 

OF  CASES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 
DEVI ATION 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

GROUP 

1 

2G 

63.4231 

27.363 

5.366 

GROUP 

2 

10 

73.1000 

26.876 

8-499 

POOLED  VARIANCE  ESTIMATE 

F  2-TAIL  T  DEGREES  OF  2-TATL 
VALUE  PROB.  VALUE  FREEDOM  PROH. 


1.01  1.000  -.95  3A  .316  I 

'  ? 


APPENDIX  C 

ASD  ORGANIZATION  CHART 


AERONAUTICAL  SYSTEMS 
DIVISION 
MWIAtY  ItIZ 


APPENDIX  D 

SAMPLE  SELECTION  CHART 
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Method: 

1)  Candidate  offices  meeting  criteria  (CHAPTER  III) 
selected  from  ASD  organization  chart  (Appendix  C) . 

2)  Offices  ordered  top- to-bottom,  left- to- right  order. 

3)  Offices  randomly  assigned  an  identification  number. 

4)  Identification  numbers  were  randomly  selected. 

5)  The  first  15  office  identification  numbers  selected  de¬ 
fined  the  sample  population.  (NOTE:  No  office  from  ASD/AE  was 
among  the  15.  In  a  departure  from  the  random  plan,  the  first 
AE  office  ID  niimber  selected  was  included  in  the  sample  for 
balance . ) 


OFFICE  SYMBOL 

ID  NUMBER 

ID  NUMBERS 
SELECTED 

CORRESPONDING 
OFFICE  SELECTED 

RW 

25 

7 

YZ 

RWH 

34 

33 

B1 

RWJ 

23 

TA 

RWS 

6 

2 

YP 

RWH 

24 

10 

TAF 

RWR 

29 

20 

AF 

RWT 

31 

26 

AFN 

RWN 

3 

3 

RWN 

TA 

23 

9 

AFY 

TAF 

10 

27 

YZN 

TAX 

21 

28 

YYA 

TAA 

35 

36 

YZA 

TAM 

8 

13 

YY 

AF 

20 

21 

TAX 

AFN 

26 

6 

RWS 

AFX 

22 

14 

AFY 

9 

55 

AFH 

11 

29 

AFZ 

22 

14 

AFG 

1 

34 

AE 

15 

30 

AES 

AE\ 

4 

31 

AES 

30 

16 

AEG 

17 

11 

AEI 

32 

25 

YZ 

7 

18 

YZN 

27 

4 

YZA 

36 

5 

YZF 

18 

24 

YZY 

16 

32 

YP 

2 

19 

YY 

13 

15 

YYA 

28 

17 

YYH 

12 

1 

YW 

19 

8 

B1 

33 

12 

APPENDIX  E 
INTERVIEW  RESPONSES 
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Organization  of  Comments 

This  appendix  is  a  compilation  of  the  comments  each  of 
the  interview  subjects  offereu  as  explanations  of  their  rank¬ 
ings  of  the  barriers  to  ILS.  Also  included  are  the  subjects’ 
selection  of  other  ’’significant”  barriers,  and  a  list  of 
general  comments  about  acquisition  logistics..  The  comments 
are  not  quoted  exactly;  rather,  they  are  paraphrased  based 
on  ■'^e  interviewers’  interpretations  of  the  comments. 

The  comments  are  organized  within  the  eight  categories 
of  barriers  assumed  to  exist  for  this  research.  The  barriers 
are  listed  in  the  order  they  appear  in  the  interview  schedule 
(Appendix  A).  Within  each  category,  the  comments  ane  listed 
in  order  of  the  significance  each  group  attached  to  the  bar¬ 
rier.  Finally,  the  comments  are  divided  by  the  sample 
groups:  first  ASD,  then  AFALD  (  the  numbers  preceding  the 
comments  identify  the  interview  control  number).  For  example, 
the  comments  related  to  barrier  one.  Organization  Structure, 
are  organized  as  follows: 

1.  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 

A.  SIGNIFICANT  (impact  on  incorporating  ILS) 

(1) .  ASD  Comments 

(2)  .  AFALD  Comments 

B.  SOME  (impact  on  incorporating  ILS) 

(1) .  ASD  Comments 

(2) .  AFALD  Comments 

C.  LOW  (impact  on  incorporating  ILS) 

(1)  .  ASD  Comments 

(2)  .  AFALD  Comments 

A  typical  heading  for  a  group  of  comments  is: 

ASD  1.  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE  LOW 
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ASD  1.  ORGAN! ZATIGNAL  STRUCTURE 


SIGNIFICANT 


112.  Afnt.  (hops  furnithed  by  AFLC,  to  loyalty  it  that  wisy.  They  abtropate  their  acquitition  loqitlict 
retponiibilitict.  It  it  difficult  to  convince  tbeo  they  are  on  the  teae.  The  quality  of  people  variet. 
The  DPNL  thould  be  at  leatt  ii  high  at  the  projeett  group  in  the  PNt  eyet. 

117.  Logs  are  ttretched  betueen  coeoandt.  Ne«  itructure  of  DCS/AL  ihould  help- 

132,  Perceived  ttatus  of  ILS  office  eutt  itep  out  of  tecond  clatt  citizen.  Thit  ttatut  thould  be 
legitlated  firti,  then  ILSO  ouit  live  up  to  neu  ttatue. 

134,  Nave  trouble  getting  tupport  for  tone  projer.tt  f*oe  aatrii  pertonnel.  Prioritiet  are  not  in 
tynchronization,  particularly  in  foroative  prograet. 

146.  Norked  in  ALD/ASD  joint  eanaged  progran,  buying  off-the-thclf  aquipeent.  Thit  oat  the  right 
etructure  for  the  prograe.  The  equal  partnerthip  allouc-d  direct  inputt.  Thit  thould  be  gcneralizable  to 
other  prograet,  but  goal  conflict  tore  likely  due  to  tore  open  and  equal  relationthap.  Our  up-front 
planning  led  to  a  flexible  lupport  plan. 

171.  Related  to  norking  relatione.  The  DPNL  ouet  be  involved  in  front  office  affairt.  The  dual  chain  it 
a  pertona!  probleo  of  the  DPNL;  it  puts  hie  in  a  box.  Hit  prieary  loyalty  it  io  AFLC. 


ALD  1.  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  SIGNIFICANT 

102.  Rated  organizational  structure  and  DPNL  authority  together.  You  have  two  different  organizatione 
uith  different  but  equal  interest  in  the  prograo  which  is  nanaged  by  AFSC.  Nhenever  tradeoffs  have  to 
be  eade,  AFSC  hat  the  last  tay,  ioplyinq  a  biased  decision.  A  better  organizational  structure  night  be 
a  HDUSAF  PN  uith  r  DPN  for  logistics  (AFLC),  a  DPH  for  tysteo  developaenl  (AFSC),  and  a  DPN  for  the 
using  conaand. 

105,  Beyond  the  goal  conflict  probleos,  the  DPNL  interface  it  further  diluted  by  the  too  separate 
counand  structures  (and  generals)  whose  charters  are  totally  different. 

107.  The  dual  chain  allows  end  runt.  Ne  can  stop  a  prograe  by  going  around  tne  PH.  PNRT  it  the  real 
stopper.  If  AFLC  says  ‘no*,  there  it  no  transfer. 

119.  Related  to  authority.  Logistics  is  oore  ioportant  than  just  another  four-letter  office.  The  DPNL 
thould  bccooe  the  SN  at  PNRT. 

131.  He  have  to  satisfy  three  bottcti  the  ALD,  the  airfraee  PN,  and  thu  engine  PN.  The  dual  chain  never 
works  to  our  advantage. 

139.  Thit  office  (logistics)  it  not  recognized  on  the  ASD  organization  chart.  Hithin  the  ILSO  there  it 
a  coopartoentalization  of  skills  and  little  or  no  crotitalk. 

141.  Awkward  having  AFLC  s.ite  ay  ticket  while  I  work  for  the  PN.  Tbit  intentifiet  the  split  feeling 
between  ASD  and  AFLC.  There  it  a  coaeunicationt  gap  between  the  ALD  staff  and  ALD  people  in  the  SPOt. 
There  it  not  enough  coonunication.  The  DPNL  it  pulled  two  ways. 

160.  Dual  chain  helps  DPNL  get  things  done. 


166.  DPNL  should  bt  colocatid  uith  thi  PN  and  havt  activt  dtcision  aakint  authoi  ity. 

Ii7.  Tht  prtstnt  organization  structure  is  one  ol  the  factors  that  conv'ibutes  oost  to  the  success  of 
Its.  The  DCS/AL  uill  be  good  for  increased  attention  to  logistics  at  HtMFSC,  but  To  not  sure  bou  the 
DPNL  should  b£  controlled.  I  also  don’i  knou  if  AFSC  Mill  get  into  other  logistics  issues,  such  as  nou 
considered  by  the  JLC.  Organization  conflicts  Mill  reeain  because  roles  arr  not  changing.  The  DPNL 
cannot  be  a  naysayer.  He  should  be  judicious  in  exploiting  the  dual  chain  of  coMand.  Successful 
■anagers  cannot  be  dogaatic.  They  oust  have  a  perspective  of  overall  goals  fspeaking  oostly  of 
eid-oanageeent).  If  DPNL  is  sure  he  is  right,  he  can  bring  soec  poMerful  forces  to  bear.  The  rri  knoMS 
this,  and  if  the  DPNL  is  on  his  teas,  he  has  a  poucrful  ally. 

182.  Un  the  fron*  end  of  the  prograa  you  don’t  get  the  logistics  people  you  need.  Structure  i>ss  alsays 
been  poor,  and  Me  are  aUays  undorsanned. 

184.  Dual  chain  causes  problcas  in  redundant  deaands.  1  can’t  ansNer  both  bosses  sioultancously. 
Generally  find  less  of  the  divisiveness  in  the  earlier  phases.  Coapetition  for  resources  increases  as 
the  prograa  aatures.  Probleas  are  not  insuraountable.  They  do  not  iapede  ay  perforaance  except  by 
dividing  ay  tiae.  Going  through  all  the  logistics  channels  slous  dosn  the  process,  and  this  could  cause 
soae  reluctance  aaong  CPNLs  to  go  through  the  logistics  chain. 


ASS  1.  orcahizational  structure  SONE 

108.  It  is  advantageous  for  the  DPNL  to  have  an  audience  outside  the  PN  chain  to  ALD/ArLC.  This  assures 
a  hearing  on  significant  issues. 

111.  The  DPNL  is  betneen  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  Norking  for  PH  tut  answerable  to  AFLC.  His  proaotion 
potential  is  in  jeopardy.  Natrix  organization  creates  ‘eilitary  pride’  problcas  due  to  people  feeling 
they  arc  not  part  of  the  focal  organization.  Best  organizations  arc  straight  line. 

144,  It’s  not  really  a  dual  chain  cf  coaaand:  eore  in  line  uith  the  aatrix  philosophy.  If  aatrixed  I  au 
not  assigned  work  by  the  hose  office.  It  is  a  aistake  having  perforaance  reports  written  by  the  huae 
office.  The  checks  and  balances  are  in  the  dual  chain.  If  there  is  total  disagreeeent  between  the  PN 
and  the  DPNL,  the  PN  will  sense  it.  The  PN  should  then  talk  to  the  ALO  boss.  That  higher  authority  in 
ALD  then  becoaes  a  aediator. 

lil.  ALD  evolved  hap^iizar  ir /  mLo  soee  undefined  role.  They  could  help  a  lot  in  planning  for  PNRT  by 
coordinating  with  thr  V:ie\  have  not  helped  facilitate  a  saooth  transfer  of  engine  prograas  to  ALC. 
In  fact,  they  have  failed,  //.so,  PNRT  is  difficult  because  the  ALC  prograa  has  responsibility  fw  just 
the  engine,  not  the  SE  and  other  functions.  They  don’t  have  a  systces  approach  to  aanageaent.  It  would 
be  auch  better  if  ALCs  were  organized  along  the  ASD  PN  style. 

U5.  AFLC  organization  gets  in  the  way  as  far  as  tiae  constraints  go.  For  exaaple,  the  PND  doesn’t  flow 
down  to  the  ILSO  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  gets  lost  in  HOAFLC  or  at  the  ALC.  He’rc  the  last  to  know 
we  have  a  prograa. 

173.  Dual  chain  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  places  the  DPNL  in  an  awkward  position. 

175.  I  don’t  agree  the  DPNL  is  in  a  low  power  positon  in  the  SPO.  In  our  8P0,  he’s  a  three-letter 
deputy  to  the  PN. 

181.  DCS/Al  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  AFALD.  It  could  be  a  good  idea,  but  it  will  start  by  allowing 
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AFSC  to  bury  lofUtici  conciri.t. 


M.D  1.  OfiGANlZAHOiML  STRUCTURE  SURE 

lOS.  Tht  dual  chain  ofttn  '’.onttrainc  tha  BPNL  a>  far  at  claar  profraa  dirKtion. 

110.  Me  are  in  a  aodification  prograa.  Me  hava  no  control  over  our  logiitict  apKialiita.  They  are 
controlled  by  thi^  SR  at  the  ALC. 

ISO.  Me  tried  having  AID  and  ALC  people  together  in  the  SPO  but  it  didn’t  work.  One  reason  aas  the 
s  itary  ''rade  structure.  One  0-S  froa  ALD  aouldn’t  aork  aith  an  0-5  Troa  the  ALC. 

15T.  Sosa  advantage  to  the  dual  chain,  the  DPHL  can  use  the  AFSC  chain  to  overcoae  intransigence  in  the 
AllC  chain.  The  dual  d  :iin  is  rmpop.'..tble  Tor  aany  oT  the  iaproveaents  in  acquisition  logistics. 
Hopefully  the  DCS/AL  aill  retain  the  dual  chain. 

a 

ASD  1.  ORGANIZATIORAL  STRUCTURE  LOM 

115.  Dual  chain  good  overall.  It  aould  be  dificult  if  the  DPRL  had  greater  authority. 

Hi.  More  dependent  on  the  w-  RL  than  the  organizational  structure. 

122.  DPRL  is  equal  to  other  organizations,  but  not  a  deputy  PH.  The  DPRL  needs  to  be  a  hard  charger. 

153.  Not  untypical  of  other  AF  organizations.  Dual  chain  provides  a  bigger  haener  for  the  DPRL. 

154.  Not  a  factor.  It’s  hou  eell  the  organization  is  used  by  the  PR.  Logistics  is  an  enigea  to  the  PR, 
so  he  relies  heavily  on  the  DPk.  The  DPRL  carries  a  stigna  froa  AFLC. 

ISB.  DPRL  at  saee  level  as  other  functional  nanagers. 

172.  DPHL  is  bogged  down  in  the  AFLC  organization  structure,  which  is  not  as  streanlined  as  ASD.  AFLC 
is  too  top-heavy,  with  layers  of  bureaucracy.  They  have  siz-  and  seven-letter  office  synbols.  An  issue 
oust  pass  through  ten  layers  of  nanagenent  before  a  dKision  can  be  reached. 

174.  Nith  good  people  it  doesn't  natter  where  they  sit.  The  dual  chain  is  no  problen.  The  answer  is  in 
a  unified  effort. 

ALD  1.  ORBANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  LDN 

101.  Advantages  to  the  dual  chain  include  an  appeal  process  for  the  DPHL.  This  assures  nt  least 
consideration  of  logistics  needs. 

123.  The  DPRL  is  at  the  sane  level  as  the  PH  in  this  SPO. 

125.  No  problen.  SPOs  are  classic  organizations.  Hhat’s  isportant  is  how  the  DPHL  functions  within  the 
structure. 

12b.  A  ninor  problen,  although  the  logistics  specialists  can  be  caught  in  the  niddle  of  a  PR  and  a  DPRL 


■t  oddt  Nith  lach  oth*r. 


129.  A  lot  hit  been  laid  about  ihi  organization  itructure  I'ld  that  ths  OPNL  it  a  'craatura  of  a 
dilftrint  aorld.'  I  haven’t  iten  auch  evidence. 

145.  The  conitantly  changing  organization!  have  cauied  toae  probleai, 

147.  Depend!  on  the  PtI.  There  are  individual  differencei.  It’i  a  aatter  of  pcrionalitiei  to  tone 
degree. 

14B.  An  a  function  of  individual  interaction!  rather  than  foraal  organization!. 

1A9.  I’ve  never  teen  it  at  a  problea.  It  depend!  on  the  individual!. 

179.  Not  iaportant.  The  real  authority  ii  with  aoney. 

183.  Our  DPNL  ii  on  par  eitn  other  directorate!.  ‘ 


ASD  2.  DPttl.  AUTHORITY  SI6NIFICANT 

132.  The  DPtiL  aust  have  falter  acting  veto  poeer  than  through  the  logiitici  chain. 

13&.  Authority  is  delegated  by  the  PN.  Effect!  are  a  function  of  the  forcefulneii  of  the  CPHL. 

149.  The  ALD  is  just  an  advisory  body. 

15b.  Our  logistics  shop  is  aanned  by  the  ALC.  The  DPMI  is  highly  dependent  on  the  SN|  he  has  no 
inherent  authority.  The  SH  does  it  thr  eay  it  has  'always  been  done.'  The  DPNL  acts  priaarily  as  a 
liason  between  the  ALC  and  the  SPO.  The  SN  often  says,  'buzz  off.  That’s  our  buiineii.' 

157.  This  prograa  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  DOD.  It  is  a  stepchild  with  a  low  priority  in  the  SPO.  ALC 
has  total  logistics  prograa  authority)  and  they  don’t  really  consult  the  AID.  They  are  a  separate 
entity  and  behave  that  way,  independently.  The  PN  is  'hard-over'  on  logistics  support,  but  he’s  not 
getting  auch  cooperation  froa  the  ALC. 

162.  The  problea  is  tendency  cf  logisticians  not  to  be  aggressive  enough.  They  are  full  of  'glooe  and 
dooa'  and  don't  appreciate  the  situation  of  the  PN  who  is  trying  to  satisfy  aany  aasters  like  the  user, 
AFSC,  AFLC,  and  ATC. 

171.  The  DPNL  needs  aore  input  and  coordination  over  prograa  .'acisions,  but  not  fund  control.  He  should 
be  a  part  of  the  process,  but  nobody  has  a  'vote.' 

172.  Logisticians  lack  decision  waking  authority.  They  aust  check  with  a  dozen  different  people  to  get 
a  decision.  They  are  tied  up  in  their  aany  regulations,  and  have  no  latitude.  However,  the  DPNL  should 
have  no  control  over  pr  «gras  funds. 

174.  Ny  DPNL  has  authority  in  the  SPO  as  ay  spokesaan  for  logistics,  but  he  can’t  speak  for  AFLC 
positions. 

181.  AFLC  has  a  larger  bureiccracy.  Our  aajor  prograa  has  raquired  rapid  operation.  AFSC  can  speed 
things  up,  but  AFLC  is  too  staff-heavy,  with  a  rigid  bureaucracy  that  wakes  expediting  difficult. 
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185.  Authority  is  a  psrsonal  chiracteriitic  »  mU  an  a  atructural  laaturt.  Nt  nnd  individuals  Mho 
take  rtsponiibility. 


AID  2.  DPHL  AUTHORITY  SIGNIFICANT 

107.  Military  gradt  structure  iaptdei  authority.  He  have  Four-letter  DPNLs  dealing  uith  three-letter 
PNs|  0-5  versus  0-A, 

119.  The  DPNL  could  control  his  logistics  prograa  better  if  support  costs  Mere  split  out  in  the  budget 
and  given  to  ).!ie  IDPTL.  There  Mould  be  wire  eaphasis  on  support  then. 

128.  The  DPMI  haa  'aero'  authui  Ity. 

131.  The  DPNL  oust  earn  respect  by  establishing  crs:'ibility.  (Vedibiiity  leads  to  authority. 

137.  An  aggressive  DPNL  establishes  hir«  oun  authority  and  esteee.  ke’ll  need  this  aanageaent  philosophy 
until  the  PM  is  judged  on  his  logistic:  achieveaents. 

138.  The  DPML  is  nut  the  OPR  For  anything.  AFSC  personnel  doainate.  They  uant  aircraft  out  the  door  and 
on  the  Field.  Long-leao  tiae  3E  ami  spares  take  second  place.  Political  pressures  drive  this.  1  don’t 
think  the  DPNL  should  have  "veto*  pouers,  but  he  should  have  aore  input  authority. 

139.  Logisticians  are  a  nuisance  to  the  SPO.  The  DPML  isn’^  OPR  For  anything.  AFSC  personnel  doainate 
this  prograa  due  to  its  aultinational  status.  It  gets  aore  attention  and  possibly  aore  f»nils. 

147.  Ur  have  no  c  cntrol  over  Funds.  Ns  can,  at  tieeSj  get  reengnition  For  t'-*'  logistics  needs,  but 
there  is  auch  ebb  and  >'1ok.  Cost/ichedule/perForaance  Mere  Foracrly  the  only  standards,  and  this  is 
still  a  problea  soactiacs. 

150.  IF  thfc  DPMI  doesn’t  have  authority,  Nhat  good  is  he?  The  regulations  give  hia  authority,  but  he 
aust  assert  hiaselF. 

151.  Since  day  one,  uhenever  projects  and  engineering  agreed  on  a  decision,  that';  the  May  it  Mcnt.  It 
doesn’t  natter  Mhat  the  DPMLs  opinion  is.  As  a  result,  engineering  data  requireaents  uwe  deferred  for 
eight  years  in  this  prograa. 

Ibb.  Ne  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  giving  the  DPML  a  funding  lever  in  regard^,  to  his  prograa.  The  DPML 
needs  knonlcdgc  of  anJ  sign-off  authority  over  budgeting  cstiaates. 

179.  Money  is  everything. 

182.  The  DPML  didn't  have  such  say  in  the  front-end  oF  the  prograa.  It  depends  soacHhat  on  the  DPML’s 
personal  cS-vacteristics. 

183.  The  DPML  has  no  control  over  Funds,  but  he  shuuid  have  soae  For  things  like  reliability 
iaproveaent  uarranties  Mhich  can  beneFit  AFLC  in  support  costs.  Trying  to  sneud  ASD  aoney  to  save  AFLC 
aoney  doesn’t  uork. 


ASD  2.  DPML  AUTHORITY 
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158.  DPHLi  do  hive  authority,  but  lOMtiut  do  hot  takt  chargt, 

163.  ALD  Mas  luppotad  to  takt  on  loac  acquisition  rtsponsibility,  but  thiy  havt  btcute  a  atuibling 
block.  Nith  no  aoney,  thiy  havt  no  clout,  so  uhy  listtn?  Tht  only  clout  thty  havt  is  *non -coordinating* 
action. 

173.  Tht  DPNL  should  havt  a  strong  voict  in  hoM  tht  prograa  is  planned  and  strong  inputs  to  the  SON  and 
the  RFP.  But,  there  is  only  one  guy  in  charge,  the  PN.  He  it  accountable  lor  the  prograt,  including 
logistics. 

175.  The  DPNL  needs  to  take  decisions,  but  he  it  nut  the  PN.  He  should  not  havt  authority  to  take 
independent  funding  decisions.  He  should  be  able  to  take  sote  decisions,  and  shouldn’t  be  required  to 
coordinate  all  his  decisions  uith  AFLC. 


ALD  2.  DPNL  AUTHORITY  SONF 

127.  I’d  rather  have  a  PH  with  uhoe  1  have  credibility.  Authority  and  organicational  structure  are 
secondary. 

Ml.  Our  DPNL  uorks  in  the  In  ollice  (with  PN).  He  has  a  lot  ol  influence,  but  he  it  not  as 
accessible  to  the  logistics  office. 

153.  If  the  DPNL  is  articulate,  he  has  all  the  authority  he  needs.  Credibility  it  sore  iaporlant  than 
foraal  authority. 

16t.  The  eilitary  grade  structure  is  a  problea.  An  0-3  DPNL  against  an  0-5  PH  is  no  contest.  The  DPNL 
cannot  be  objective.  The  PN  has  inputs  to  his  OER,  even  though  it  is  written  by  his  ALD  boss. 

167.  The  DPNL  has  to  earn  authority.  The  key  is  a  person  who  can  use  hit  personal  skills  to  gaiu 
authority,  although  he  oust  not  do  thi::  in  a  dogaatic  way.  The  eophasis  should  always  be  on  coabat 
capability,  readiness,  sustainability,  not  on  what  it  good  for  AFLC  or  ASD. 


ASD  2.  DPNL  AUTHORITY  LON 

100.  If  the  logisticians  depend  on  the  regulations  to  do  their  job,  you  are  dead. 

111.  Authority  not  a  problea  if  the  PN  treats  the  DPNL  right.  Nhile  the  DPNL  has  a  strong  line  to  AFLC, 
I  can’t  envision  this  causing  a  adversarial  relationship. 

113.  The  DPNL  has  as  such  authority  as  he  wishes  to  exercise,  and  he  is  aided  by  the  dual  chain  of 
coaaand.  Ny  DPNL  writes  weekly  reports  to  his  ALC. 

122.  Funds  expenditures  arc  approved  by  the  CCB,  and  the  DPNL  is  a  aeaber  of  th.*  CCD. 

133.  The  authority  is  there  if  the  guy  wants  to  take  it. 

M2.  Foraal  authority  is  not  as  iaportant  as  personal  characteristics  in  the  DPNL.  Aggrezsivcness  in 
the  DPNL  is  essential.  Otherwise,  the  PN  puts  logistics  out  of  his  aind. 
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Ml.  Any  functional  office  is  only  as  good  as  its  people.  Initiative  yields  all  the  authority  and 
iaportance  a  san  needs.  Each  function  in  the  SPC  is  equally  iiportant,  and  authority  derives  froa  the 
functional  responsibility. 

154.  The  DPNL  carries  a  stigaa  froi  AFLC.  Authority  is  not  so  auch  the  problea  as  hoa  the  DPNL  is  used 
by  the  PN. 

180.  Good  DPHLs  haven’t  had  probleas  of  authority. 


ALD  2.  DP«L  AUTHORITY  L0« 

118.  Logisticians  have  too  aany  bosses. 

129.  Not  a  problea.  The  DPNL  is  a  aeabcr  of  a  teaa.  This  SPO  aav  be  different  because  ae  are  a  'basket^ 
SPC. 


ASD  3.  LOGISTICS  NANABEHE.MT  TOOLS  SIGNIFICANT 

130.  The  tools  are  relatively  nea.  I  have  reservations  about  LCC.  The  proper  people  do  not  support  it. 
Often  the  SPO  aould  advocate  LCC  applications,  but  the  logisticians  either  aeren’t  involved  or  didn’t 
see  the  applicability.  ‘Liars'  play  aith  LCC  aodels.  This  affects  the  basic  credibility  of  the  eodel 
results.  Lessons  learned  tend  to  be  ineffective,  such  as  those  related  to  business  strategy.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  copy  lessons  rather  than  apply  thee  intelligently,  like  using  the  C-X  strategy  for  the  N6T. 

149.  These  tools  have  lieited  effectiveness  in  a  production  prograe. 

159.  There  is  not  ouch  confidence  in  the  latest  tools  developed.  Ne  generally  apply  'benign  neglect*  to 
LCC  predictions  for  source  selection  and  budget  projections. 


ALD  3.  LOGISTICS  NANAGEHEHT  TOOLS  SIGNIFICANT 

107.  The  regulatory  guidance  on  eanagir.g  ILS  is  aritten  ahoD)  for  eajor  prograas,  and  is  too  deianding 
for  siall  prograas.  Ne  aust  apply  LCC,  ISA,  etc.  to  every  prograa  aithout  exception.  Forcing  this  on 
stall  progress  is  incredible.  Costs  frequently  exceed  the  benefits  gained.  There  is  a  lot  of  redundancy 
in  tools  like  LSA.  Soae  of  the  data  is  available  in  other  DlDs. 

126.  Nith  the  ni-a  LSA  handbook  (NIL-STD  I3B8),  LSA  can  aork  noa.  It  is  a  lot  better  than  previous 
vors.ons.  It  gives  a  coaaon  logistics  data  base  for  all. 

148.  He  get  a  lot  of  inconsistent  guidance  froa  very  high  levels.  Before  ae  can  coaait  $100K  for  SE,  ae 
eusl  perfora  a  Decision  Tree  Analysis  (DTA)  to  deteraine  contractor  versus  organic  depot  support.  If 
the  DTA  shoas  organic  depot  support,  ae  aust  then  perfora  a  Depot  Interservicing  Analysis  to  deteraine 
ahich  depot  aill  support.  All  this  aastes  tine  and  coney.  Configuration  audits  are  another  exaaple. 

They  are  required,  but  alaost  inpossible  on  large  systeas.  LSA  is  evolving  and  constantly  changing. 
There  are  no  experts  except  on  the  outdated  aethods.  Ne’ve  had  tao  changes  in  the  last  tao  years.  LCC 
is  a  good  tool  for  soae  things,  but  for  SE  the  budget  eslinates  are  a  pure  'NAG.*  LCC  on  SE  requires 
ao^e  fira  hardaare  data  for  tiaely  '  visions  up  front. 

151.  Projects  and  engineering  people  viea  the  tools  as  useful  il  they  give  the  'right*  ansaer. 
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167.  ALD  people  are  not  Mell  ikiiled  in  cost  GodeU.  The  nst  skilled  application  I  have  seen  ims 
perforaed  by  an  accountant  froe  AC,  not  by  a  logistician. 

179.  ICC  is  a  non-eiistant  lanagenent  tool.  Contractors  pay  lip  service  and  ignore  the  reguireeents  in 
the  contracts.  I’ve  advocated  leaving  the  requirenent  out  of  contracts,  but  Ptis  insist  on  leaving  it  in 
because  HO  says  so. 


ASD  3.  LOGISTICS  HANA6CRENT  TOOLS  SOME 

108.  Tools  are  aore  applicable  to  larger  prngraas. 

jll.  LCC  depends  on  having  soaeone  capable  of  doing  it.  In-house  efforts  are  a  function  of  aanpoe^r  and 
skills.  If  Me  can’t  do  it,  ue  uill  pay  the  contractor  to  do  it  at  significant  cost. 

112.  Net  ouch  attention  paid  to  LCC.  It  is  suppovec  be  tl.e  DPHL’s  responsibility;  but  he  doesn’t  do 
a  great  job  of  focusing  the  PH’s  attention  on  LCC  or  lessons  learned. 

172.  LCC  has  assisted  in  decision-aaking.  Ne  nil!  probably  decide  on  contractor  versus  organic  depot 
support  based  on  LCC  predictions. 

173.  The  best  lesson  learned  is  that  it  is  foolish  to  sacrifice  logistics  for  perforaance  if  you  can’t 
use  the  systea.  For  LSA,  if  the  design  engineer  is  not  deliberately  aware  of  the  iapact  of  his  design 
on  ILS  eleaents,  no  'accountant*  who  isn’t  a  designer  will  be  able  to  assess  how  well  the  engineer  is 
doing.  Need  logistics  engineers  who  are  as  skilled  as  the  systea  engineers. 

174.  I  jon’t  believe  in  the  lessons  learned  prograe.  It  stifles  innovation.  I’a  not  interested  in  old 
solutions  to  new  probleas. 

1/S.  Lessons  learned  repusi lories  are  not  used  as  auch  as  they  should  be,  due  to  the  tiae  involved  in 
reviewing  thea.  They  are  not  easily  accessible.  Coaputer  files  would  work  better.  There  are  probably 
valuable  lessons,  but  they  are  not  often  looked  at. 

185.  Tools  need  to  be  used  the  right  way.  Nhen  they  are  used  correctly  they  are  valuable. 


ALD  3.  LOGISTICS  NANAGENENT  TOOLS  SOME 

119.  LSA  is  coaputerized  and  people  are  afraid  of  coaputers. 

125.  LCC  cannot  be  aeasured.  It  aust  be  extrapolated.  Projections  aren’t  worth  a  daan. 

131.  I’ve  used  all  the  tools  and  the  lessons  learned,  but  aost  of  ay  aanageaent-orientrd  lessons  have 
coae  froa  other  people,  based  on  their  experience. 

137.  DTLCC  is  a  good  aethod  to  insure  consideration  of  Ctn  costs.  If  the  logistics  goals  are  defined 
well  to  begin  with,  the  tools  will  be  wa  ked  in. 

147.  Use  is  a  prohlea  in  saail  SPOs  because  tailoring  is  difficult.  In  soae  cases  we  shcildn’t  be  using 
thee  because  the  costs  exceed  the  return  we  get. 
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153.  LSA  should  be  applied  to  all  prograes,  and  it  can  be  tailxcd.  If  the  contractor  already  has  a 
support  data  base,  ue  can  use  that  and  interface  it  uith  LSA  by  tailoring. 

155.  LCC  is  aisused  because  it  is  not  tailored  to  the  prograa.  (tore  eaphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
analysis  of  assuaptions,  applications,  and  liaitations  of  the  aodels.  Also,  there  is  not  enough  tiac 
nor  aanpower  to  use  LCC  correctly.  Host  lessons  learned  are  prograa-peculiar  and  not  generally  valid 
for  other  prograas.  He  need  guidance  telling  us  uhat  to  do  aith  an  LSAR,  such  as  an  AFP  or  soae 
direction  on  hon  to  set  it  up.  There  is  pressure  to  apply  LSA  aithout  regard  to  costs  or  benefits. 

160.  LSA  helps  identify  up-front  data  ae  need.  It  aorks  nicely  on  large  prograas  aith  lots  of  aanpoacr. 
Tailoring  is  done,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  aanpoaer  ae  spend  too  auch  for  ncaningless  infornation.  He 
ask  for  nore  than  ae  need  because  ae  are  not  sure  ahat  ae  do  need,  and  to  avoid  criticise  later. 

164.  He  are  required  to  have  LSA  and  soae  LCC,  but  ae  can’t  alaays  justify  the  expense.  Frsa  LSA  ae 
aere  getting  only  the  input  sheets,  no  outputs,  no  useable  data. 

166.  The  tools  are  there,  but  the  people  aith  skills  to  understand  then  aren’t.  Meed  a  training  course 
in  LSA/LCC  that  tells  us  hoa  to  do  it,  not  just  ahat  it  is. 

182.  The  only  LCC  aodcl  ae  used  on  the  fighter  prograa  aas  for  OIS  costs  only,  and  only  one  tiae  in 
three  years  did  ae  use  it.  The  AF  doesn’t  understand  ahat  ae  are  looking  for  in  LSA.  He  are  using  the 
Aray's  ideas.  He  need  to  groa  our  oan  ideas.  I’a  not  iapressed  aith  lessons  learned  because  the  aost 
valuable  ones  are  kept  in  the  heads  of  people.  One  lesson  ae  can’t  learn  is  that  ae  keep  buying  all  the 
reprocureaent  data  packages,  and  ae  don’t  need  thea  all.  This  costs  aoney  and  is  aasteful. 


ASS  3,  LOGISTICS  NANAGEnENT  TOOLS  LOH 

106,  Garbage  in-garbage  out.  In  the  production  phase,  decisions  are  not  based  on  these  tools.  Their 
usefulness  depends  on  the  phase  of  the  prograa. 

133,  I’ve  seen  good  and  bad  applications. 

142.  The  tools  are  not  aell  defined,  and  the  people  aho  use  thea  are  not  experienced  enough. 

144.  No  credence  in  the  results  of  LCC  aodels.  There  is  no  data  that  validates  the  results  of  any  LCC 
analysis  results  over  a  20-year  life  cycle.  LSA  is  aorthless  in  the  early  stages  of  a  prograa,  because 
aost  of  the  details  are  too  vague,  abstract. 

158.  Tools  are  not  used  due  to  a  lack  of  skills.  If  I  had  skilled  logisticians  the  tools  would  be  used 
better. 

163.  They  aren’t  taken  seriously.  There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  outputs  froa  tools  like  LCC. 

171.  Not  sure  of  their  benefit. 

180.  The  tools  are  ioperfect  and  aany  assuaptions  are  required  to  use  thea. 

181.  LCC  is  a  little  flakey.  He  need  good  people  to  do  it.  lusiness  aanageaent  types  don’t  want  the 
responsibility  because  of  its  reputation. 
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109.  I’l  not  sure  of  their  eflKtiveness,  but  they  ere  being  used. 

110.  LSA  Tortits  are  incoapatible  uith  the  coaputers  in  AFLC. 

135.  I  haven’t  seen  the  tools  used  eTTectively  yet.  It  took  ee  three  years  to  understand  LSA. 

145.  Tools  are  reasonably  uell  accepted.  Our  contractor  exaained  LCC  as  the  prograe  developed.  He  had  a 
OTLCC  prograa  uith  soae  positive  aspects.  He  have  a  dileaaa  uith  LSA,  though.  Our’s  is  SOI  coaplete. 
Recently,  the  using  coaaand  changed  the  airplane  aission  profiles.  This  could  affect  supportability, 
but  starting  the  LSA  over  is  too  expensive.  Not  doing  the  LSA  over  aay  cause  probleas  later  in  TOs, 

RLA,  SE,  and  provisioning. 

169.  The  tools  are  helpful  if  done  in  reality,  but  so  aany  tines  they  are  'uorked*  until  the  'right* 
ansuer  coaes  out. 

a 

ASD  4.  LOGISTICS  SKILLS  SIGNIFICANT 

111.  AFLC  is  not  aanned  for  acquisition  logistics.  Acquisition  logistics  iaplies  early  involveaent  froa 
users,  testers,  and  logisticians.  I’d  pull  AFLC  into  the  developaent  early.  On  the  A-X  I  uanted 
logistics  inputs  early,  but  it  never  happened.  ASD  RtN  people  uere  involved  early,  but  they  have  a 
different  perspective.  The  logisticians  didn’t  get  involved  even  though  there  uas  prototype  harduare 
available.  Logisticians  like  'paper  airplanes*  and  they  have  plenty  of  analytical  skills.  This  uas  true 
before  ALD  uas  created,  and  it’s  true  nou. 

115.  Skilled  logisticians  sake  all  the  difference.  1  can’t  survive  on  PACE  trainees.  There  are  very  feu 
skilled  logisticians  in  any  flavor;  saintenance,  spares,  acquisition  logistics,  fiuantitative  skills  are 
not  too  iaportant.  He  don’t  need  logistics  engineers;  let  systeas  engineers  do  that. 

116.  Al.C  and  AFLC  people  have  no  training  for  SPO  uork.  Need  to  get  good  logisticians  early  in  the 

pronrai, 

117.  Logistics  is  losing  experience  at  a  tiae  of  great  need.  He’ve  hired  on  a  bunch  of  neu  help  uith 
less  operational  experience. 

130.  The  SPOs  do  not  have  the  necessary  skills  in  logistics,  so  ue  aust  rely  on  the  contractors  like 
the  engineers  depend  on  the  coapany  designers.  The  ALD  staff  is  not  very  responsive,  not  very 
available.  They  are  in  the  ivory  touer  and  they  do  not  uork.  They  stay  there  for  good  ratings.  The 
harduorkers  in  the  SPO  get  uorse  ratings. 

133.  Good  people  do  not  stay  in  the  SPOs  at  the  front  end  because  of  the  frustrations  in  trying  to  get 
the  ILS  prograa  started.  Different  skills  are  needed  at  different  phases.  People  need  not  stay 
throughout  the  prograa,  but  tenure  should  be  aeasured  in  years,  not  aonths. 

136.  Get  the  logisticians  in  early.  ALD  uill  not  coaait  poeple  until  a  contract  is  let.  This  is  *ass 
backuards.*  He  also  need  people  uho  are  uiliing  to  uork. 

142.  There  are  certain  tines  uhen  you  shouldn’t  change  the  logisticians  assigned  to  the  prograa.  At 
source  selection  ue  didn’t  have  the  right  aanpouer  uorking.  Those  uho  helped  develop  the  specifications 
and  the  RFP  ueren’t  there.  There  ueren’t  enough  logisticians  there,  and  the  ones  ue  had  uere 
generalists-  He  needed  soae  spKialists. 
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143.  I  don’t  understand  a  lot  of  the  logistics  stud,  and  the  logisticians  have  an  inability  to  explain 
uhat  they  are  doing  to  the  PH.  I  suspect  they  don’t  IcniM  it  Nell,  cither. 

149.  Logistics  skills  are  lacking  acong  ASD  people.  ASD  people  coee  in  nee  to  logistics  skills.  They 
need  general  logistic  skills  or  soec  ALC  experience. 

154.  Need  different  skills  in  the  logistics  shop.  Hore  systees  thinkers. 

158.  Because  ee  are  involved  uith  FNj  mc  don’t  get  the  best  people,  leagination  and  innovative  skills 
are  needed,  along  with  logistics  experience.  Ne  get  a  lot  of  2Lts. 

181.  I’ve  worked  in  eany  prograes.  7SZ  of  the  logisticians  do  not  possess  the  skills  to  support  the  (K. 
The  people  assigned  to  ALD  are  not  given  a  clear  idea  of  their  objectives.  This  guidance  shouldn’t  have 
to  coee  fros  the  PH.  The  logisticians  are  supposed  to  know  how  to  tailor  their  reguireeents  to  support 
the  SPO  goals.  The  logisticians  should  be  able  to  provide  alternatives  to  decisions  that  affect  thee.  A 
data  call  is  a  good  tiee  to  discuss  alternatives.  The  logisticians  tend  to  hold  back  for  early 
decisions  froe  the  PH,  such  as  what  the  eaintenance  concept  should  be.  Before  the  RFP  they  need  to  tell 
the  contractor  ehat  they  want,  otherwisn  the  contractor  can’t  price  it.  Once  the  logisticians  know 
which  way  they  are  going,  they  are  good  at  doing  ICC  and  spares  coeputations.  If  ALD  people  are  asked 
what  the  purpose  of  ALD  is,  they  can  only  give  you  a  eission  statesent.  ALD  has  had  only  soee  degree  of 
success  in  iepleienting  ILS.  The  answer  is  better  training  and  eore  experience.  1  perceive  a  need  for 
an  acquisition  logistics  short  course  at  AFIT.  New  ALD  people  are  like  *fish  out  of  water.*  They  cannot 
actually  sit  with  the  PH  and  discuss  concepts  or  ask  the  conceptual  support  questions.  1  will  siy  they 
are  learning  about  comercial  practices  well.  The  types  of  skills  they  need  are  trainable.  Field 
experience  can  be  very  helpful  for  a  perspective  on  logistics.  The  ALD  people  are  intelligent,  but  they 
are  not  given  the  right  tools,  training,  and  guidance. 

185.  The  'basket*  SPfls  are  always  getting  FACE  trainees,  then  losing  tkei  after  a  year.  After  this 
cycle  repeats  several  tiies,  it  gets  discouraging.  Nhy  invest  ey  tiee  to  train  thee,  then  lose  the 
person?  Need  stability  in  logistics  eanpower,  and  logisticians  with  broader  DoO  experience.  1  r'/coetend 
they  go  to  school  half-days  for  the  first  six  eonths,  and  also  go  TDY  to  the  ALCs. 

173.  Ne  (ASD)  do  not  realize  the  later  iwpact  of  logistics  needs.  This  depends  on  the  experience  level 
of  the  logisticians.  A  lot  of  Lts  run  prograis  and  are  unaware  or  don’t  appreciate  the  needs  of 
logistics.  They  have  no  operational  experience  with  which  to  judge  iipacts.  But  even  when  the  PH  sees 
the  iepacts,  the  fiscal  constraints  will  inhibit  the  decision  process. 

175.  Hust  have  skilled  people,  skilled  in  the  logistics  process  and  acquisition  lanageient. 


ALt)  4.  LOGISTICS  SKILLS  SIGNIGICANT 

107.  Overr.l’  iianning  is  the  problew  in  swall  prograes.  The  lack  of  eanning  (five  logisticians  on  88 
prograes)  prevents  applying  logistics  reguireeents  except  by  priorities.  Ne  apply  ILS  on  the  eost 
iaportant  prograas.  ALD  staff  can  help  on  a  spot  basis,  but  it  often  takes  eore  eanhours  to  train  thee 
on  how  they  can  help. 

119.  There  are  not  enough  logisticians  at  ASD  trained  for  aenuisition  logistics  in  the  SPOs.  ASD  and 
ALD  are  not  doing  enough  to  keep  experienced  people  or  to  train  the  inexperienced.  Also,  the  logistics 
skills  are  needed  early  in  the  progras. 


129.  Host  of  the  staff  and  .he  DPHLs  are  Bilitary  and  lacking  in  logistics  background  and  training. 
There  is  no  real  career  progression  for  acquistion  logisticiars,  and  all  the  training  acchanisas  arc 
too  general  in  nature. 

131.  Logistics  skills  >ve  generally  not  available.  The  ALD  staff  is  often  needed,  but  they  are  no  help. 
Ne  have  tight  tiie  liaits  on  SOds,  specif icatiois,  and  CDRLs,  Nc  oust  think  fast  and  Mork  fast.  He 
have  called  on  the  ALD  and  AFLC  staffs  for  help,  but  this  is  frustrating  because  the  are  not 
knonledgeable,  interested,  aggressive.  A  big  problea  is  that  ne  do  not  bring  good  loggies  in  early  in 
the  prograa.  The  types  of  etperience  nt  need  are  in  acquisition  logistics,  and  types  nho  have  lived 
nith  the  delivered  products.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  get  skilled  ailitary.  Ne’ve  had  good  PACE 
trainees,  but  it  nould  be  very  good  for  us  to  have  people  with  both  systeos  and  logistics  experience. 

135.  The  problea  is  a  function  of  little  training  and  little  experience.  ALC  people  aay  have  tunnel 
vision. 

138.  Certain  skills  do  go  nith  certain  phases.  2Lts  shouldn’t  start  in  SPOs;  they  need  practical 
experience.  In  our  logistics  shop  »e  have  ;  tarted  to  teaa  2Lts  with  aore  experienced  people.  Civilian 
retention  in  the  SPO  could  be  a  problea.  If  a  civilian  gets  a  ‘bad*  assignaent,  he  has  the  perogative 
of  leaving  in  one  year.  Good  people  Mill  exercis.*  this  perogative.  This  could  be  construed  as  abuse  of 
the  systea  froa  an  organization’s  point  of  vieu,  and  perhaps  should  be  curtailed  for  the  good  of  the 
organization. 

145.  This  prograa  has  been  aore  of  a  training  ground.  No  stcbility  in  personnel.  Early  on  ue  could  do 
only  general  planning  because  our  skills  were  'siphoned  off  to  ‘favorite  son'  prograns. 

148.  Good  prograas  have  experienced  and  skilled  logisticians  assigned.  Experience  is  needed  in 
acquisition.  In  saall  prograas  the  rapid  developaent  process  helps  the  learning  process.  Logisticians 
can  see  all  phases  of  the  acquisition  cycle.  Ninety  percent  of  logistics  planning  has  to  be  done  before 
source  selection.  Need  acquisition  skills  and  conceptual  skills  to  plan  for  such  things  as  acquisition 
strategies,  incentives,  and  guarantees. 

150.  Mithout  the  right  functionl  people  up-front,  you  are  behind  the  power  curve.  The  ALC  provided 
people  early  with  great  success.  Ne  also  had  a  logistics  cadre  at  the  contractor’s  plant,  and  that 
worked  fine. 

151.  It  is  difficult  to  find  five  out^of  250  people  that  are  experienced  enough  to  talk  to  in  ALD. 
Skills  and  experience  are  also  lacking  at  ALCs  and  at  the  contractors  due  to  turnover. 

l&O.  There  is  a  definite  lack  of  training  of  logistics  oanagers  on  what  LSA  and  the  other  tools  are. 
There  is  also  a  lack  of  RIH  expertise. 

1G4.  It  takes  a  long  tioe  to  bring  logisticians  up  to  speed.  Ne  get  trainees  in  and  i..  are  gone  in  a 
short  tiae.  It  also  takes  a  long  tiee  to  get  trainees  into  AFIT  classes.  Nhen  classes  do  cooe 
available,  higher-ranking  people  go  instead  of  trainees.  One  of  our  trainees  was  even  disaissed  froa  a 
class  by  an  instructor  because  the  tra!.'iee  didn’t  have  enough  experience. 

I&&.  Analyses  should  begin  early  with  the  right  talent,  which  is  liaited.  There  are  not  too  aany  who 
really  understand  logistics  analyses. 

176.  Logisticians  need  logistics  aanageaent  skills  plus  field  experience.  This  is  particularly 
ioportant  for  evaluating  SE. 
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183.  Thtre  is  too  nich  turnover.  He  have  no  corporate  Meory  froe  one  proqrae  to  the  neit. 

ASD  4.  LOGISTICS  SKILLS  SORE 

100.  Ne  need  the  nuabers  of  people  uho  are  Killing  to  nork.  Skilli  are  secondary.  Send  m  a  *Mre  brdy* 
and  I  can  get  soaething  done. 

108.  'Basket*  SPOs  need  skilled  and  versatile  logisticians  bKaese  a  fee  people  eust  handle  eany 
prograes  and  eany  ILS  eleaents. 

112.  In  general,  DPHLs  are  not  aanned  eith  as  good  people  as  ASD.  Should  exchange  officets  brteeen 
coaeands  for  'experience  trades.' 

122.  SPO  business  is  a  crisis  businns.  Logistics  issues  do  not  reach  a  crisis  stage  early,  so  ee  need 
an  experienced  DPHL  to  recognire  logistics  iqiacts  early  and  help  us  avoid  doen-streao  ristakes. 

i 

132.  Nith  the  right  leadership  and  guidance,  people  uill  do  the  job. 

134.  He  are  aissing  the  conceptual  thinkers  in  the  early  stages,  and  ee  lack  the  ar/propriate  skills  in 
all  phases. 

144.  Logisticians  require  'individual*  experience,  not  necessarily  in  logistics  or  acquisition.  He  need 
soaebody  uho  is  a  'practitioner.*  ALD  and  the  other  colocates  have  to  translate  between  the  PR’s 
desires  and  AFLC  desires.  They  have  tu  have  the  experience  to  'pick  and  choo'/,e*  the  right  tiae  to 
support  one  position  or  the  other,  using  wisdoa  or  a  sense  of  'rightness*  about  an  issue  or  problea, 
based  perhaps  on  'life*  experiences.  They  (logistics)  have  as  eany  saart  ones  as  ee  do. 

162.  Rost  prograss  don’t  have  aany  people  to  input  a  field  point  of  view. 

163.  ]  look  at  logisticians  and  don’t  see  the  background  in  acquisition,  but  rather  a  very  narroe  point 
of  view  (like  an  IH  at  an  ALC).  This  gives  the  PH  less  confidence  in  the  logistics  sanager. 

ALD  4.  LOGISTICS  SKILLS  SORE 

124.  He  need  logistics  generalists  in  the  DPHL  slot. 

127.  Previously,  we  had  no  skilled  acquisition  logisticians  to  help  the  PH.  Today,  we  have  professional 
logistics  societies,  and  people  who  have  worked  in  eore  than  one  prograe.  He  are  getting  good, 
experienced  people. 

139.  Host  eilitary  are  2Lts.  They  need  field  experience  before  they  are  sent  to  work  on  acquisition 
prograes.  The  civilian  perogative  to  aove  around  at  whie  hurts  corporate  knowledge. 

147.  There’s  always  a  shortage  of  personnel.  Hith  the  resources  available,  we  do  well.  DPHLs  carry  a 
27n  AFSL'.  It  would  possibly  be  better  if  they  heJ  logistics  AFSCs.  The  ALCs  don’t  have  euch 
acquisition  experience  beyond  buying  spares. 

tfi3.  He  don’t  have  the  skilled  people.  Everybody  in  acquisition  should  have  had  to  use  the  product.  Too 
specialized  people  tend  to  have  tunnel  vision.  I  prefer  a  technician  over  eanageuent  types,  and  I 
prefer  aature  people. 


167.  Tht  bfit  ptople  art  Mtivittd  and  tkilltd.  Ntxt  bnt  art  ptoplt  Mho  art  notivattd  but  unikilltd. 

No  out  tvtr  ptts  all  tht  ’right*  ptoplt.  Ht  ihould  bt  Hilling  to  put  good  (if  intiptritnctd)  ptoplt  in 
tht  big  prograas  to  havt  tint  to  'groM*  tbta.  Tht  boat  nttdi  to  bt  Hilling  to  livt  Hith  thtir  nistakit, 
though.  Thtrc  is  no  such  thing  as  a  *hand-picktd”  optration. 

169.  Nt  lack  continuity  of  ptoplt  thich  it  critical  to  tht  tucctts  of  tht  prograo.  T;«t  ptrtonntl  systta 
it  part  of  the  problM.  Military  ptoplt  oust  oovt  on  to  gtt  proaoted. 

179.  Ht  art  capablt  of  planning  the  logistics  support.  The  uholt  probltn  it  funding  the  effort. 

182.  DPMLs  don’t  get  ptople  uho  are  faailiar  nith  acquisition  prograas.  Ht  get  specialists  uho  have 
tunnel  vision. 

189.  I’a  ''.ing  good  Hork  froa  young  people  uho  are  short  on  experience,  but  they  art  energetic. 


«SD  4.  L061STICS  SKILLS  LON 

No  conaents. 


dLD  4.  LOGISTICS  SKILLS  LON 

118.  As  an  org;>»'  'ational  factor  and  a  contributor  to  goal  conflict,  you  havt  professional  engineers 
(ASD)  versus  ofessional  logisticians.  Also  the  grade  structure  is  different.  On  average  it  is 
GS-14t  versus  .  ^  and  13s.  That  is  no  contest. 

12S.  The  ILSO  n'  analytical  support  skills  and  technical  expertise,  aostly  depot  types.  You  also 
need  ’blufsuiters',  particularly  in  TOs. 

128.  Hhenever  ne  not'  t  particular  logistics  skill  at  can  get  it. 

137.  Logisticians  be  there  nhen  the  progran  starts.  Skilled  logisticians  are  not  uniaportant,  but 
less  so  than  their  Here  presence. 


ASD  5.  H0RKIN6  RELATIONS  SIGNIFICANT 

116.  If  a  guy  knoHS  his  stuff,  has  broad  skills  and  a  feel  for  the  systea,  he  uill  be  able  to  get  good 
feedback  on  technical  probleas  froa  guys  in  the-  field. 

121.  Personal  probleas  can  prevent  aission  accoapiishaent.  No  aoount  of  skills  or  tools  uill  help  if 
people  in  your  office  uon’t  shara  then  or  tell  others  about  then. 

132.  This  is  the  key  to  a  successful  prograa.  Good  personal  relations  yield  good  coaaunication  and 
esprit-de-corps. 

133.  Probleas  exist,  and  they  are  double-edged.  ALCs,  ASD,  thr  labs,  and  ALD  all  talk  different 
languages,  causing  aisunderstandings  and  non-cooounication.  Logisticians  often  go  into  a  shell  if,  for 
exaaple,  they  get  thrown  out  of  a  aeeting  for  saying  soicthing  obscure  or  irrelevent.  Many  ASD  guys 
don’t  uant  to  uork  on  the  ’-ilities*  early  in  the  prograa.  They’d  rather  nait  until  F5D.  But  the 
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logiiticiini  should  be  ucrking  early. 

134.  In  neu  develofeent,  there  is  a  lack  of  couunication  on  overall  prograa  ;lans.  Lofisticians  are 
sloM  in  coaing  up  to  spaed.  The  initiative  goes  to  the  PM  to  bring  the  logisticians  on  board. 
Logisticians  are  oore  concerned  uith  current  barduare  and  tend  not  to  get  involved  in  nee  initiatives 
in  the  prograa. 

143.  The  people  of  AFLC  arc  like  foreign  nationals.  Things  are  done  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
*othK'  boss.  This  is  the  huean  frailly  of  a  person  working  without  his  boss  colocated. 

144.  Its  the  nature  of  the  job  at  ASD.  Everybody  Bust  be  able  to  work  with  everybody,  be  able  to  stand 

up  to  criticisa  and  not  take  things  personally.  People  should  be  able  to  sec  the  ecrit  in 
co'inter-arguBents  to  their  own  positions.  There  is  n  wealth  of  experience  at  HPAFB,  but  eany  people 
sees  to  think  their  ideas  are  best.  1  recoaaend  that  ASD  and  ALD  share  their  ideas  and  problees,  hut 
this  is  not  being  done.  Foraal  briefings  do  not  work,  and  forsal  lessons  learned  do  not  work.  Uhat’s 
needed  is  the  ability  to  coaaunicate,  cooperate,  learn.  Cross-talk  could  sake  up  for  the  lack  of 
particular  skills  and  experience.  ‘ 

1S8.  The  logisticians  soBetises  have  to  be  dragged  to  aeetings  they  should  be  attending.  They  don’t 
show  any  initiative  to  be  'on  the  teau.* 

171.  The  logisticians  oust  be  involved  in  the  prograa  environaent.  Even  if  not  equipped  with  the  right 
people  or  the  tools,  they  can  still  cope  if  they  are  involved  and  inforaed  (especially  the  'top 
loggia').  Hithout  good  working  relations,  nothing  else  will  work.  The  physical  proxiaity  of  the  DPHL  to 
the  PM  is  essential.  Coaaunications  depends  on  the  PH  relying  on  the  coaaunication  froa  the  DPHL. 


175.  Always  a  factor.  The  luck  of  working  relations  will  wash  the  other  factors  out.  People  cannot  work 
independently  in  a  large  SPQ.  This  contributes  to  non-productivity,  tiae  delays. 


IBS.  Need  effective  logistics  aanageaent  and  coordination  froa  the  top  down  in  the  SPO,  due  to  the 
different,  often  conflicting  directives  iiie  playni  have.  It  is  iaperative  the  ccssuni cations  b: 
strong. 


ALD  3.  HORKINA  RELATIONS  SIGNIFICANT 

120.  My  experience  in  three  SPOs  reveals  this  is  a  significant  problea.  The  status  of  a  logistician  is 
relegated  to  the  point  of  pure  harrassaent.  You  arc  an  outsider  and  only  tolerated  because  of 
directives.  Host  SPO  directors  rocogniae  the  need  for  logistics,  but  relegate  its  iapoitance  to 
baseaent  status.  Cost,  schedule,  perforaance  reign  supreae,  and  logistics  suffers. 

125.  The  DPMI  oust  have  access  to  the  boss,  and  he  eust  have  credibility.  Experience  froa  a  using 
cohwand  is  the  best  credibility  aeasure.  The  DPMI  oust  also  have  credibility  with  other  offices  in  the 
SPO,  with  the  uters,  and  with  the  contractors.  He  also  needs  close  relations  with  the  AI.D  staff. 

12b.  Partially  a  part  of  any  problee. 

131.  To  ASD,  there  is  a  stigaa  attached  to  ALD,  auch  like  the  stigaa  the  engine  SPO  has  with  the 
airfraae  SPOs.  lad  working  relations  can  kill  a  prograa.  I  want  to  see  ILS  with  eaphasis  on 
'integrated.'  If  we  do  jobs  entirely  by  ourselves,  the  job  will  be  done  poorly.  There  is  no  need  for 
definitivi  divisions  of  labor.  On  TOs,  PHRT,  and  flight  test  suppxt  we  can  help  each  other.  Me’re 
doing  sown  nornal  ASD  functions,  and  ASD  is  doing  soae  noraal  ALD  functions.  In  TOs,  however,  all 
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responsibility  should  not  be  to  ALD.  The  engineers  euit  be  particulirly  interested  in  the  TOs. 

MS.  In  our  office,  the  ALC  ippointed  the  ILSH,  ehile  ALD  appointed  a  logistician  to  coordinate  with 
the  Pfl.  Votes  beteeeii  the  teo  AFLC  organizations  were  often  different.  Both  agencies  eanted  control  of 
the  prograa,  so  there  eas  hostility  to  ALD  f'oa  both  ASD  and  the  ALC.  ALD  has  becoee  defensive.  There 
is  a  natural  friction  between  the  ALCs  and  ASD,  especially  at  source  selection.  Each  agency  wanted  a 
different  engine.  Coseunication  was  lacking  all  around  in  this  office.  Neither  the  ALC  nor  the  PN  would 
answer  each  other’s  correspondence.  After  the  new  PN  got  involved,  things  did  inprove.  Logistics  got 
•ore  attention  after  the  production  decision. 

16S.  The  DPNL  sitting  with  the  PH  aakes  a  bin  difference  in  working  relations.  Ne  are  tore  attuned  to 
what  is  going  on.  He  can  pick  up  stray  coaaents  that  arc  useful.  This  leads  to  oore  harnonious 
teanwork,  core  dialogue. 

167.  Coaauni cations  outside  the  SPO  are  equally  inportant.  He  need  to  draw  other  agencies  (contractors, 
users)  into  the  acquisition  logistics  arena,  due  to  the  aanpower  linitations  in  the  SPO. 


ASD  5.  HORKING  RaATIONS  SOHE 

154.  This  has  always  been  a  protlen  because  we  do  not  get  the  best  people  in  the  DPNL  position.  DPNLs 
show  c  lack  of  initiative  overall. 

165.  There  is  a  lack  of  reasonableness  aeong  the  logistics  people.  ALD  is  bound  by  irrational,  wrong, 
or  infleiible  rules.  This  causes  difficulty  in  trying  to  cooperate  with  and  coaaunicate  with  ALD,  ALCs, 
and  AFLC.  But,  within  the  SPO  there  ic  no  problee  because  the  ILSO  and  the  Pfl  sit  together. 


ALD  5.  H0RK1N6  RELATIONS  SOflE 

102.  Not  auch  can  be  done  about  it  because  working  relations  cannot  be  dictated.  Continuing  interface 
with  other  functional  offices  and  a  strong  desire  to  get  the  job  done  by  all  concerned  is  needed  to 
overcoae  this. 

127.  It’s  related  to  skills.  He’re  getting  grod  logistics  people  and  good  PNs,  so  work  relations  are 
iaproving. 

135.  It’s  a  problea  in  soae  offices.  Inforaal  inforaation  flow  is  iaportant.  You  can  learn  aore  by 
overhearing  a  conversation  than  by  going  to  a  aeeting. 

138.  If  an  aggressive  individual  works  by  hiaself,  trying  to  *aake  a  naae*  for  hieself,  and  doesn’t 
share  his  knowledge,  this  causes  ineffectiveness.  Kilitary  people  often  take  good  knowledge  away  with 
thee  when  they  leave. 

151.  Depends  on  the  individual’s  initiative.  The  logisticians  oust  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Pfl. 


ASD  5.  HORKING  RELATIONS  LOH 

108.  In  this  ('basket*)  SPO,  there  are  seven  logisticians  for  SO  to  80  prograas,  with  30  PNs. 
Logisticians  have  to  be  involved  energetically.  They  have  to  coaaunicate  well. 
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111.  Every  good  PH  eorki  all  his  divitiont  equally,  colocated  or  not.  I  deoand  inputs  Iroa  the 
logitticiani  for  all  projects  that  affect  then.  I  require  the  logisticians  to  articulate  reasons  for 
their  inputs,  but  the  PM  has  to  eake  the  dKisions.  The  tKhnical  portions  of  the  prograa  eove  swiftly 
with  respect  to  the  logistics  needs. 

112.  I  don’t  problees  here,  with  a  feu  individual  exceptions. 

142.  No  problea. 

146.  The  organization  structure  of  our  yragrae  (when  it  was  a  jointly  aanaged  ASD/ALD  prograa) 
ainiaized  the  possible  effects  of  bad  working  relations.  He  both  felt  an  equal  coaaittaent  to  the  goals 
of  the  SPO. 

159.  I  sense  no  coaaunication  probleas.  Our  organization  's  snail  and  the  'crew*  has  been  around  for 
eany  years. 

172.  Hhere  there  are  coaprtent  people  dedicated  to  getting  the  job  done,  there  is  good  coaaunication. 
The  aajor  problea  is  layers  and  layers  of  aanageaent  in  AFLC. 


ALD  5.  H0RK1N6  RELATIONS  LON 

123.  Nork  relations  are  a  problea  between  this  SPO  and  the  airfraae  SPOs.  Coaaunications  to  other 
agencies  outside  the  SPO,  like  contractors  and  other  SPOs  are  soaetiaes  difficult  due  to  parochial 
interests. 

128.  Bad  working  relations  derive  not  froa  the  organization  structure,  but  froa  personality  conflicts. 

137.  It's  a  ainagenent  problea  aostly.  If  other  probleas  are  taken  care  of  up  front,  then  working 
relations  won’t  hurt  you.  If  not,  they  will  coapound  your  other  probleas. 

147.  Logisticians  are  recognizc-d  as  aeabers  of  the  teaa  in  this  SPO. 

155.  Strictly  a  personality  thing. 

160.  People  work  tjgether  pretty  well.  Logisticians  are  noraally  integrated  into  the  SPO  well,  except 
for  a  lack  of  control  over  the  purse  strings. 

102.  I  don’t  see  a  lack  of  coaaunication  within  the  prograa  office.  The  DPML  needs  credibility.  ASD  is 
very  ignorant  of  logistics.  AFLC  secas  like  a  'puzzle  palace*  to  thea.  There  is  too  auch  bureaucracy  to 
r*ork  through.  There  is  aorc  concern  for  logistics  now,  but  loney  constraints  overrule. 

ASD  a.  LOGISTICS  DESIGN  GOAL  DEFINITION  SIGNIFICANT 

100.  You  nust  know  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  The  goals  are  set  by  AFLC  in  the  PMD  and  the  RFP.  I 
haven’t  seei.  a  good  definition  of  goals  yet.  I  get  strictly  qualitative  garbage.  The  logisticians  don’t 
know  what  they  cmt  in  quantifiable  fora.  The  required  aanpower  for  support  is  not  quantified. 

Everybody  thinks  tnce  is  an  infinite  pool  of  aanpower  out  there.  LSA  analysis  after  the  contract  is 
let  is  useless. 

106.  It  is  a  difficult  process  to  define  down-streaa  logistics  goals 
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lOB.  He  need  operationel  people  to  look  it  lopiitici  lupport  progrm  end  decide  on  the  lopietici 
goals,  like  the  eaintenance  concept.  He  have  trouble  doing  this.  There  it  alto  a  projln  oith 
■ultiple-coeaand  users  of  a  product,  such  at  a  product  froe  AE.  It's  hard  to  find  an  OPf),  and  even 
harder  to  get  a  unanieous  dKition. 

111.  There  are  different  criteria  for  different  aircraft  and  uses.  ScuetiHS  m  have  to  trade 
perforeance  for  reliability.  This  is  often  evolutionary,  and  ee  can  see  the  good  trades  at  the  prograe 
natures.  The  contracfor  does  soee  of  the  work  because  the  using  coeiand  it  usually  at  a  lost  at  to  ehat 
good  supportability  goals  are.  If  the  skilled  logisticians  are  available  they  can  help  evolve  the  goals 
in  dealing  uith  the  contractor. 

113.  Nobody  can  identify  specific  logistics  goals.  All  ee  get  is  'sotherhood*  stateeents. 

122.  Design  to  acquisition  cost  (DTC)  subordinates  'he  nrcettary  logistics  goals.  The  fighter  canopy 
Mas  designed  that  uay,  and  it  uasn’t  tested  adequately. 

132.  It  <s  particularly  iaportant  to  define  the  goals  and  give  incentives  to  the  cohtractor  to  aeet 
those  goals  in  the  validation  phase. 

13&.  He  lUst  have  defined  logistics  goals  and  RbK  requireeents,  and  translate  thee  into  support 
requireaents.  The  logisticians  should  aanage  RU1,  not  the  design  engineers.  The  cargo  prograa  used 
aodels  to  develop  all  RIN  requireeents  froa  the  user’s  specifications. 

H2.  He  have  lots  of  trouble  defining  requirsaents  for  the  source  selection.  Neither  logisticians  nor 
contractors  trust  the  figures.  There  is  ouch  difficulty  agreeing  to  definitions  of  tens  like 
"reliability*,  as  aell  as  dKisions  on  hoc;  to  collect  data  to  verify  the  test  results.  The  present 
techniques  for  generating  data  are  unreliable,  and  the  people  doing  the  collecting  and  analysis  are 
inexperienced,  as  are  the  contractors.  Skills  are  a  problei.  He  need  to  assign  logisticians  to  prograos 
for  a  long  tiae  to  keep  the  expertise.  He  can  use  specialist  help  froa  the  ALD  staff  as  required. 

144.  There  are  different  phases  to  pregraas.  In  developaent  we  are  concerned  with  the  feasibility  of 
■eeting  a  threat,  and  assuae  supportability  is  possible.  If  the  threat  is  big  enough,  we  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  aeet  it.  He  often  have  difficulty  between  the  user  and  the  developer  in  getting  good  design 
specifications.  User  "requireaents*  are  often  based  on  current  systeas.  The  developer  oust  use 
judgeaent  on  the  feasibility  of  aeeting  those  goals,  because  state-of-the  art  systeas  aay  be  aore 
unreliable  at  first  than  older  i  -iteas.  He  have  no  way  of  aatching  NNH/FH  to  reliability.  Reliability 
is  hardware  oriented,  and  we  have  too  aany  definitions  of  reliability.  Logistics  support  should  relate 
reliability  and  aaintainability.  In  developaent,  we  would  need  aicro-aanageaent  to  deteraine  NNH  froa 
reliability  factors.  He  do  not  ;?t  any  "hard  nuabers*  froa  RIN.  He  need  to  put  "hard  nuabers*  in  the 
specifications  and  also  assure  they  are  testable. 

154.  The  fighter  was  driven  by  DTC.  There  was  a  conscious  lack  of  consideration  rf  developing  logistics 
goals  early  on.  Host  goals  are  driven  by  systea  perforsanre.  The  aiintenaco  concept  defined  by  the  user 
has  a  big  iapact  on  the  logistics  design  paraaeters.  Maintenance  concepts  aie  not  thougnt  out,  so  the 
SPO  aust  "flesh  thea  out."  The  users  don’t  understand  developaent,  and  there’s  not  enough  dialogue 
between  the  users  and  the  logisticians. 

15b.  There  is  difficulty  translating  requireaents  into  contractors’  language,  and  we  have  difficulty 
checking  if  the  contractor  has  uli  thx  required  SE  he  needs  to  test  and  verify.  He  end  up  betii.f^ 
schedule  as  we  try  to  get  agreeaint  on  what  the  goals  aean. 

158.  The  contractor  debated  with  the  AF  on  who  would  do  the  logisticc  planning  in  the  prograa.  The 
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contractor  Nanttd  to  do  it.  Tha  SPO  loqiiticiant  played  a  Mall  role,  to  AFLP  juaptd  in.  Thii  led  to 
conflict!  bctMtn  AFLl'  end  the  contractor. 

Ul.  Acnuiiition  liiqiitict  it  full  of  good  “Mtherhood*  itateecintt,  bu*  ttill  m  keep  RVD  budget!  Ion. 
Thii  prevent!  toee  of  the  goal!  of  up-front  logittict  planning  and  detign. 

112.  Goal  definition  leadi  to  funding  ettieatet.  But,  becaute  of  funding  lieitationt  and  priortiei, 
logistics  falls  out. 

113.  It  is  su  hard  to  quantify  the  logistics  requirewntt. 

i&5.  Needs  to  be  done  up-front.  It  is  easier  to  do  with  qualified  logisticians.  It’s  too  late  if  you 
Nait  for  TIE  to  dKide  that  the  requireeents  uill  be. 

172.  Logistics  goals  have  not  been  defined  on  this  aajor  prograe,  and  we  have  sent  out  the  RFP.  No 

decisions  on  the  eaintenance  concept  were  eade  by  the  KfP  suspense,  so  it  was  difficult  to  evaluate  and 
price  the  proposal.  Ho  had  to  go  with  an  assuaed  aaintenance  concept.  ‘ 

173.  Logistics  goals  are  hard  to  quantify,  and  it  is  hard  to  predict  logistics  support  renuireacnts.  He 
tend  to  undercstiaate.  So,  even  if  we  had  tore  funds,  logistics  would  probably  coae  up  short.  The 
tendency  would  be  to  iaprove  perforaancc  ur  coapress  the  schedule.  It  is  hard  to  transfer  logistics 
ccnsi derat ions  into  design  (due  in  part  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  quantitativu  tools)  and  have  a  way  to 
control  and  seasure  the  criteria.  There  are  too  aany  aethods,  and  too  little  understanding. 

174.  There  is  no  unified  dirKtion  at  the  Pentagon.  PRBs  are  not  coordinated  with  the  support  side  of 
the  house. 

175.  He  need  requireeents  and  directives.  PNDs  give  general  outlines  of  requireaents,  and  we  have  to 
*flesh  thea  out*  in  the  SPO.  The  SPO  is  actively  involved  with  PND  generation,  so  there  are  no 
surprises. 

161.  Nuabers  that  reflect  actual  aission  capable  rates  can  be  gaaed  to  show  wl.at  h#  want  the#  t?  show. 
So,  we  can  usually  deaonstrate  we  have  eet  design  goals  even  if  we  cannot.  If  the  PNO  is  specific  on 
RIN  goals,  the  PN  will  ‘screaa  bloody  aurder*  that  we  will  blow  the  budget  if  we  are  forced  to  coaoly 
with  the  requireaents.  AFSC  purposely  strives  for  PNDs  that  are  vague  on  logistics  goals. 


ALO  6.  LOGISTICS  DESIGN  GOAL  DEFINITION  SIGNIFICANT 

101.  This  is  the  east  serious  problea  in  ASD.  There  is  no  way  of  asking  tradeuffs,  no  way  of  assuring 
and  verifying  RNH/FH.  Goals  should  be  stated  as  clearly  as  possible  ir,  PNDs.  “Hard*  nuabers  are  better, 
but  quantifying  thea  is  hard.  The  SON  should  be  the  enforcer,  with  good  logistics  goals.  A  good  exaaple 
of  a  'hard'  requireeent  was  a  statesent  in  a  PHD  that  the  aircraft  aust  be  supportable  at  the  FOL  for 
thirty  days  with  one  C-130  load  of  aateriel.  Other  support  paraaete  s  can  derived  free  a  "hard" 
requireeent  like  that. 

123.  It  is  very  diffult  to  specify  good  goals,  and  it  ^okci  i  ':.c  of  "ffort.  It  is  related  to  the 
skills  of  the  people  you  have  to  do  the  work.  The  technique^;  •-?  ;jji,.cifying  goals  are  in  infancy,  but 
we  are  aaking  soee  progress.  It  would  help  if  sore  iegistis  <r*s  ..nev  about  the  source  selection 
process.  This  would  help  thei  to  fraa?  and  evaluate  thei  joals. 

124.  Goa!  defiri^v'in,  goal  conflict,  logistics  skills,  ..,d  tocls  are  all  tied  together.  If  the 
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logiiticiant  don’t  know  Nhit  to  lay  or  do  about  yoalt  and  rsquirtctoti,  thty  toon  lot#  cridibility  nith 
tb»  PK.  The  goals  should  cou  Trot  anyuhcre  you  can  get  then  uiers,  dcsigncrt,  anything  that  Hill  tort 
bastline  (or  analysis.  But  hc  need  (Icsible  goals  (rot  thi  top  to  allot  latitude  in  applying  thee. 
Everybody  ought  to  participate  in  developing  design  goals  (or  logistics. 

12&.  Specitying  logistics  requiretents  it  hard  even  then  te  are  buying  a  real-tiae  engine  events 
recorder  and  aonitor.  Ne  can’t  get  a  concensus  on  that  it  iaportant. 

128.  Anytiae  there  is  a  requireaent  stated,  the  contractor  pays  attention.  The  requiretents  aust  be 
aeasurable,  and  the  PhD  aust  be  the  (irst  step  in  tpeci(ying  requiretents.  The  de(initivc  requiretents 
are  not  in  the  PND.  Ne  should  use  tarranties  and  guarantees  to  tn(orcs  and  aeature  ptr(oraance. 

129.  Requiretents  are  estreaely  dirdcult  to  translate  into  contract  requireaento.  To  assure  reliable 
systeas  we  should  1)  asseable  the  PON  to  insure  (uture  buys,  21  have  long,  stable  production  runs,  and 
31  have  good  (eed-back  o(  lessons  learned  to  the  contractors. 

131.  Nobody  knows  what  they  want.  Ne  need  good  paraaeters  (or  the  PSD  phase.  This  ih  the  logistics 
'bread  and  butter',  particularly  in  the  engine  business.  The  right  skills  early  in  the  prograa  insure 
good  goal  dednition. 

135.  Ne  don’t  do  a  good  job.  He  tend  tu  contuse  requiretents  and  goals.  Soals  are  'nice--to-haves. ' 

137.  The  requireaents  are  needed  at  the  (ront  end  o(  the  prograa. 

HI.  He  have  trouble  being  visible  at  the  (ront  end  of  the  prograa  to  specity  what  we  want  (roa  the 
contractor.  The  problea  is  that  W3  place  too  auch  eaphasis  on  (ield  probleas.  Ne  are  working  today’s 
probleas  rather  than  toaorrow’s  issues.  Logisticians  are  looked  on  as  supply  problea  solvers  instead  o( 
as  long-tera  acquisition  design  workers. 

H7.  Design  paraaeters  resain  elusive.  He  are  aaking  strides  in  RIR  and  supply  (actors,  but  it  is  a 
slow  process.  Logistics  doesn’t  stack  up  with  other  issues;  it  is  still  'back  burnK*  stu((. 

Reliability  should  be  specided  in  teres  o(  operating  hours  rather  than  (lying  hours  (or  avionics 
equipaent.  It  operates  longer.  Technological  breakthroughs  cause  historic  data  to  be  obsolete,  but  the 
users  don’t  believe  this.  He  still  get  requireaents  that  are  too  pessiaistic. 

148.  You  oust  assuae  a  reliability  to  coae  up  with  a  aaintenance  concept  and  to  (ora  a  budget.  This  is 
putting  'the  cart  belore  the  horse.'  Frequently,  gcils  are  essential  early.  They  auct  precede  the  L&A 
and  the  ICC. 

155.  He  don't  get  the  right  people  in  tiae.  Even  i(  we  do  speciTy  our  requireaents  the  contractor  will 
price  then  to  kill  thea. 

HO.  All  good  intentions  get  way-laid  because  of  how  the  initial  paperwork  is  laid  out.  Requireaents 
get  clouded  in  'boilerplate*  RFPs.  There  is  not  a  central  core  o(  people  capable  o(  spect(ying  what  we 
want  in  testable,  quantiTi  .ble  tens.  Industry  will  give  us  what  we  want  i(  we  ask  (or  it. 

H4.  He  get  the  PHD  a(tcr  the  PN  gets  it.  Our  copies  art  usually  lost  in  HOAFLC,  or  distributed  to  the 
ALCs,  who  ignore  it. 

Ihb,  Soaetiaes  we  write  the  speci(ications  too  tight  and  overprice  ourselves. 

H7.  This  is  one  o(  the  hardest  things  to  do,  to  have  veri(iable,  deaonstratabla  goals.  He  need 


guarantees  of  pertoriance  in  field  operations,  not  in  the  test  prograes.  Explicit  warranties  and 
guarantees  are  tough  to  get  in  a  coipetitive  environaent,  ind  iapossible  to'  get  in  a  sole-source 
contract  environaent.  For  exaaple,  in  the  coapetitive  fly-o  f,  there  aas  i datively  aurc  aillingness  to 
share  risks  on  fixes,  ECPs,  and  softaare  in  the  coapetitive  stage  than  in  the  later,  sole-source  stage. 

169.  Ne  get  PtIDs  and  PADs  that  leave  logistics  design  paraoeters  out,  or  are  too  general,  or  have  no 
funds  available  to  do  it.  He  absolutely  have  the  ability  to  write  quantifiable  and  verifiable  goals.  He 
aay  not  have  that  experience  at  the  level  of  the  PHD  writers,  or  they  are  getting  poor  direction,  or 
there  is  the  political  desire  to  sell  the  systee. 

17&.  Goals  and  requi resents  cost  be  defined,  even  if  they  are  just  educated  guesses.  In  analyses  the 
contractor  say  be  able  to  show  where  the  goals  are  unreasonable  or  not  feasible,  but  they  need  a 
baseline  to  work  with.  It  is  iaportant  tu  coaaunicate  our  desires  and  have  the  willingness  to  consider 
alternatives. 

179.  He  have  no  difficulty  ’.n  specifying  good  R&N  paraseters.  The  difficulty  lies  in  holding  the 
contractors  to  the  specifications.  They  have  the  governsent  over  a  barrel  unless  they,  the  contractor, 
are  going  to  be  providing  the  support.  The  PND  writers  put  the  requireaents  in  because  they  have  to, 
not  because  they  understand  thea  or  expect  to  follow  up.  The  PN  knows  this  and  he  can  defer  logistics. 
The  PND  should  be  directive  on  everyone.  Nobody  should  be  able  to  change  prograa  directions  without  a 
change  to  the  PND.  A  directive  should  be  a  directive,  not  a  guide. 

182.  Enforcing  the  requireaents  is  the  problea.  RIHs  don’t  seea  to  work.  He  don’t  get  our  aoney's 
worth.  He  don’t  do  well  in  sticking  to  our  goals.  There  are  always  pressures  to  loosen  standards,  aost 
often  due  to  costs.  AF  if  not  a  good  integrator  of  contractors. 


ASD  b.  LOGISTICS  DESIGN  GOAL  DEFINITION  SONE 
130.  The  logistics  goals  are  quantitative  enough. 

171,  All  a  part  of  adequate  planning.  There  is  difficulty  translating  paraaeters  to 
contractor-achieveable  goals.  The  contractor  doesn’t  want  to  sign-up  to  support  goals  when  he  isn’t 
doing  the  support.  There  is  a  liait  to  the  predictability  of  DLS  costs. 

ALD  i,  LOGISTICS  DESIGN  GOAL  DEFINITION  SONE 

105.  It  is  priaarily  a  problea  with  the  paperwork  systea,  NIL-STDs  and  specifications,  that  are 
supposed  to  assure  a  good  product.  Application  of  our  ILS  systea  either  overloads  a  contractor  or 
allows  an  escape  area.. 

127.  You  seldoa  see  logirtics  paraseters  in  design  specifications  partly  due  to  the  goal  conflict  that 
suppresses  logistics  concer.is.  To  ASD  the  current  logistics  regulations  are  not  that  iaportant.  All 
PHDs  should  have  at  least  general  guidelines  for  the  logistics  prograa.  If  the  PHDs  have  solid 
logistics  requireaents,  the  PN  will  follow.  This  is  the  way  to  iapleaent  Carlucci. 

184,  The  whole  acquisition  coosunity  is  aware  of  the  need  for  supportable  systeas.  Our  oost  recent  PND 
has  aostly  support-oriented  directives.  The  problea  is,  we’re  getting  too  specific.  Goals  and 
requireaents  dre  needed,  but  not  to  the  point  of  decreasing  flexibility. 


ASD  i.  LOGISTICS  DESIGN  GOAL  DEFINITION 


LON 


No  cowKnts 


ALD  6.  LOGISTICS  DESIGN  GOAL  DEFINITION  LON 

IIG.  Logistics  goals  are  clearly  stated,  but  there  are  no  iwnalties  for  not  eeeting  goals. 

177.  If  the  interface  eith  engineering  is  properly  done,  everything  Mill  be  okay.  Contractors  can 
design  and  build  anything,  although  it  eay  not  be  supportable.  Success  depends  on  the  user  defining  his 
requireaents  and  not  changing  thee.  The  user  oust  define  the  eaintenance  concept,  and  oust  eake  up  his 
Bind  before  the  RFP.  The  eaintenance  concept  drives  aost  of  the  support  like  TOs,  SE,  facilities, 
training,  and  spares 


ASD  7.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  SIGNIFICANT 

103.  There  is  an  inadequate  budget  for  TIE,  and  mb  don't  have  enough  TIE  for  supportability. 

108.  Dudgeting  is  a  problee,  but  tiee  constraints  are  aost  significant.  He  can’t  adequately  test  long 
shelf-life  itees  or  high  rated  NTBF  iteas.  He  oust  rely  on  paperuork  studies. 

117.  Planning  is  okay,  but  testing  is  expensive  and  the  easiest  nay  to  cut  costs  is  to  liait  testing. 
TEE  gets  squeezed  out  by  production.  You  have  a  big  problea  it  the  systca  has  problea'^  during  testing. 
Also,  He  tend  to  coabine  test  phases  and  not  get  as  thorougn  testing. 

142.  Logistics  aspects  are  aluays  considered  second. 

103.  Hon  do  you  define  tests  for  supportability? 

174.  A  Halted  budget  is  the  problea.  He  never  test  enough,  and  ue’re  not  concerned  uith  logistic 
testing. 


ALD  7,  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  SIGNIFICANT 

116.  Tine  constraints  affect  us  aost.  The  Carlucci  idea  of  coapressing  acquisition  tiacs  is  not  ncu, 
and  it  affects  every  aspect  of  acquisition,  particularly  testing. 

120.  Inadequate  reporting  of  test  results.  He  got  no  inforaation  on  failures  on  the  fuel  control  in  the 
test  prograa.  This  led  to  provisioning  probleas.  He  coaputed  saall  quantities  based  on  estiaates.  Hhen 
ue  finally  got  the  data,  ue  realized  the  problea,  but  the  ALC  did  not  get  the  data.  LSA  aight  help, 
although  the  ORLA  gave  us  different  data  for  provisioning  than  the  TLE  results. 

UO.  He  can  test  for  RUI,  but  ue  can’t  get  enough  of  it.  The  key  is,  ho«  auch  is  enough?  He  need  enough 
inforaation  to  avoid  the  ’shou  stoppers.* 

169.  Perforaance  and  supportability  aust  be  tested  concurrently.  But  *ro  excuse  is  too  saall  to  bypass 
support  testing  and  TO  vJidation.”  He  should  aake  the  contractor  validate  the  TOs  uith  his  rKoaaended 
support  equipaent.  Validated  TOs  are  the  secret  to  good  support. 
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179.  Wilt  differmt  does  it  uke  hoe  uon  you  Icern  soaething  is  urong  if  vqu  can’t  do  anything  about 
it? 

182.  Logistics  testing  is  your  basic  second-class  citizen. 

183.  DUE  shortchanges  supportability  evaluations.  They  are  squeezed  out  even  if  planned  for.  He  don’t 
get  Mch  SE  evaluation  or  TO  validation/verification. 


ASD  7.  TEST  AAD  EVALUATION  SONE 

111.  There  is  generally  enough  ooney  for  RbH  testing.  AFSC  people  Mill  not  talk  to  AFLC  about  TtE  for 
R4N.  He  need  acquisition  logistics  spKialists  at  the  test  site.  He  test  plenty,  but  do  nc  test  the 
right  areas,  and  are  ue  able  to  assess  the  logistics  iapacts  of  needed  changes? 

144.  He  do  as  ouch  testing  as  the  budget  allous. 

a 

ISA.  He  can’t  get  enough  TtE  for  noN  prograas. 

171.  TIE  does  it  all  the  tiae!  Hithout  good  goal  definitions,  this  is  Mhere  all  the  short-coaings  are 
unveiled,  and  it’s  too  late  to  aake  any  difference. 

173.  Too  late  to  be  of  any  significance.  Tt£  is  only  a  confiraation,  not  a  planning  factor.  If  ue  can’t 
afford  to  fix  a  prnblea,  Me  Maive  requireaents,  then  start  a  aodification  prograa  or  a  CIP. 

175.  Untested  designs  Mill  introduce  probleas  and  delay  progress  in  aeeting  the  requireaent.  The  users 
are  very  iaportant  participants  in  TIE. 

160.  It  is  difficult  to  test  for  supportability  doe  to  prototype  equipacnt.  No  problea  in  off-the-shelf 
equipeent. 

AID  7.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  SOME 

135.  Logistics  TEE  is  the  aost  proaising  tool  for  insuring  supportability,  but  it  is  the  least 
understood.  He  need  good  TEE  plans  because  ue  have  the  physical  resources  for  testing.  On  the  fighter 
avionics  Me  had  150  deficiency  reports  before  the  first  AF  preliainary  evaluation.  These  concerned 
aostly  aaintainability  aspects,  but  they  helped  flex  the  logistics  systea  early.  Exercising  the  supply 
systea  is  very  useful  for  provisioning  data.  Tests  after  IOC  are  uay  too  late. 

131.  Logistics  TEE  is  priaarily  useful  for  SE. 

145.  There  is  such  concurrency  that  TtE  coses  too  late  to  shoe  anything  in  tioe  to  help. 

147.  There  is  never  enough  aoney  for  testing,  but  in  soae  of  cur  prograas  ue  are  able  to  get  front-end 
testing.  He  can  aluays  try  for  sore  testing. 

155.  He  can  only  hit  the  highlights.  TIE  is  not  perforned  in  the  right  tiae  fraae  to  be  effective. 
Results  are  only  effective  if  evaluated  by  experienced  AF  technicians.  The  contractor  engineers  don’t 
understand  the  field  use  of  the  equipeent. 

164.  T6E  is  usually  the  first  place  to  cut. 
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167.  Deionstrations  should  be  done  by  'blue  suiters.'  Even  if  the  DPfll  and  the  PR  agree  on  hoe  tests 
should  be  perforied,  innovative  and  reasonable  approaches  lay  not  satisfy  AFTEC  nr  the  users.  They 
don’t  knoN  what  to  do  if  the  test  article  does  not  fit  into  the  'traditional*  test  w’.ds. 


ASD  7.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  LON 

106.  By  the  tiae  He  get  to  testing  it’s  too  late  to  Horry.  He  have  to  have  the  nell-designed  harduare. 
113.  There’s  never  enough  test  to  do  everything. 

132.  Cones  too  late  for  efficient  logistics  operations.  You  need  to  salve  the  problees  before  you  get 
to  testing.  You  can’t  test  in  Hhat’s  not  designed-in. 

133.  Nhat  does  supportability  lean?  It’s  hard  to  coapare  aaong  systeas.  It  aeans  different  things  for 
engines,  airplanes,  black  boxes.  But,  He  need  not  be  resigned  to  uaiting  for  reliability  groath. 
Systeas  can  be  intelligently  designed,  and  «e  can  test  for  aany  'ilities.* 

158.  He  ha’e  had  excellent  TIE  planning. 

IBS.  Coaes  too  late  in  the  prograa  to  be  of  use. 


ALO  7.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  LOH 


110.  I  don’t  knoH  ahat  supportability  tests  can  be  done. 


191  Ttr  (save  fkaf  nrissf  an  innarf  fin  Innicfirc  IKr  IKen  vAii  are  cfurl’  Mifh  fka  alacinn  anH 

LCC  is  in  concrete.  Testing  does  yield  failure  data  for  provisioning,  out  not  very  good  data.  He 
haven’t  gotten  any  good  failure  data  froa  testing  in  several  years. 


135.  It’s  too  late  in  the  prograa  to  have  auch  iapact. 

151.  TIE  is  only  as  good  as  the  contractor  Hants  it  to  be.  He  can  overprice  any  evaluation  he  doesn’t 
Hant  to  see  done. 


ASD  8.  GOAL  CONFLICT  SIGNIFICANT 

104.  It  happens.  In  the  prograa  ne  uanted  an  air  superiority  fighter,  and  there  Has  one  goal: 
perforaance.  It  Has  designed  Hithout  any  logistics  considerations  that  added  tiae,  cost,  or  Height. 
Today,  LCC  is  'eating  our  lunch.* 

106.  Short-tera  savings  alnays  nin  out  in  the  eyes  of  Congress. 

111.  Logistics  requireaents  are  consistently  subordinate  to  cost,  schedule,  and  perforaance.  There  is 
not  enough  aoney  for  everything.  If  the  PARs  rated  the  ear-fighting  capability  of  this  fighter  on  the 
basis  of  spares  available,  ee  Hould  shoe  only  40-602  capability.  In  the  PON  exercises  there  is  a 
refusal  to  trade  nuabers  of  aircraft  for  needed  support  requireaents.  The  needs  are  recognized  but 
rationalized  aeay,  due  perhaps  to  a  lack  of  unanitous  agreeaent  on  hoH  to  stock  for  spares,  and  the 
effects  of  the  li'zited  industrial  capabilities,  strategic  naterials,  and  lead  tiaes.  For  exaaple,  hc 
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can  accurately  forecast  SE  delivery  dates,  but  the  lead  tiaes  are  large,  28  aonths.  'dhen  mc  had  to 
accelerate  the  site  activation  by  21  aonths,  the  SE  was  already  that  such  late.  This  affected  the  whole 
IL5  plan,  training,  TOs,  etc.  If  we  could  stick  to  the  plans,  we  could  deliver  SE  90  days  prior  to  the 
need  date. 

112.  ASD  esphasis  is  on  cost,  schedule,  and  perforaance  because  that  is  what  we  are  graded  on. 

IIS.  If  we  want  high  perforaance  systeas  there  is  no  way  to  get  thea  without  a  serious  logistics 
probles,  although  aost  probleas  can  be  lessened  by  aaeageaent  and  definition  of  good  logistics  design 
goals. 

117.  The  "facts  of  life"  are  "develop  the  best  airplane  and  daan  the  logistics."  For  exaaple,  the  F-111 
had  to  be  lightened  for  the  Navy,  and  the  perforaance  iaproved.  Soae  safety  features  were  taken  out. 
They  lightened  the  coapressor  and  turbine  in  the  engine,  sod  the  aircraft  structure.  That  caused 
nightaares  for  aaintenance. 

121.  The  tradeoffs  appeared  to  be  heavily  in  favor  of  engine  perforaance  in  the  early  years.  The 
logistics  and  supportability  probleas  in  that  prograa  are  treaendous. 

122.  The  fighter  was  developed  on  a  DTlCC  basis,  but  aost  progress  are  not.  Acquisition  costs  win  out 
over  support  costs.  The  fighter  prograa  was  unique  in  that  there  was  "blue  suit"  aaintenance  during 
testing  so  soae  supportability  issues  were  settled  up  front.  The  attack  plane  was  handicapped  by  DTC. 

132.  This  aissile  prograa  has  had  several  supportability  issues  traded-off  for  near-tera  cost  savings. 
For  exaaple,  a  fuel  that  costs  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  specified  fuel  could  have  aet  the  engine 
standards,  but  it  would  have  cost  aore  to  develop.  It  was  not  chosen.  Every  year  you  defer  costs,  the 
wore  it  costs  later  if  you  change  your  wind. 

133.  It  is  the  inherent  nature  of  tradeoffs  to  favor  iaproved  perforaance,  lower  costs,  and  less  tiae. 

M2.  The  goals  for  the  prograa  were  set  by  the  using  coeaand,  and  they  favored  perforaance  over 
supportability.  The  logistics  goals  were  behind  the  "eight  ball." 

M2.  There  is  a  classic  crunch  between  perforaance  and  logistics,  and  conflict  seeas  inevitable. 

15f.  Tradeoffs  are  driven  by  systea  perforaance. 

159.  In  DTkE  we  don’t  aake  the  tradeoffs.  Ne  are  trying  to  sell  the  prograa  to  production  and  the 
eaphasis  is  on  perforaance.  Ne  try  to  weigh  the  iapact  of  logistics  probleas  that  will  "get  you  into 
trouble"  versus  the  realities  of  having  to  get  a  prograa  through  the  DSARC  process.  The  feeling  is  that 
we  will  "work  the  logistics  probleas  later." 

162.  Logistics  falls  out  due  to  funding  priorities.  The  PN  is  judged  on  cost,  schedule,  and 
perforaance,  and  not  logistics.  If  1  try  to  fund  everything  up  front,  there  isn't  enough  aoney.  There 
are  different  perspectives  between  the  ALCs  end  the  ALD.  Changes  in  requireaents  caused  aany  probleas 
because  the  changes  could  have  been  forecasted  sooner.  A  lack  of  coaounication  confounded  the  problea. 
It  was  a  coiibination  sf  the  previous  PN  shoving  logistics  aside  and  the  infighting  between  ALD  and  the 
ALC.  This  has  hurt  the  prograa. 

163.  ASD  looks  priiirily  at  perforaance.  Currently  the  fee'ing  is  not  toward  logistics.  Logistics  goals 
are  too  far-tera  and  nebulous.  The  success  of  the  PN  is  jv Jged  on  near-tera  costs  and  perforaance. 
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172.  Support  is  a  'later*  decision.  The  attitude  is  to  get  the  systei  operational  first,  then  uorry 
about  supporting  it. 

173.  Prograes  are  typically  underfunded  at  the  outset,  and  the  PH  cannot  eake  investeents  to 
accoeeodate  logistics  needs.  Supportability  and  perforeance  are  not  necessarily  eutually  exclusive,  but 
tvhere  logistics  design  nay  affect  the  perforeance,  logistics  needs  Mill  probably  suffer.  The  glaaour  is 
in  perforeance,  and  that's  shat  the  PN  Mill  be  rated  on. 

171.  There  is  inevitable  conflict.  The  PH  knows  the  logistics  iepacts  cose  later,  after  he’s  gone.  So 
he  looks  for  short-tere  gains.  This  is  bad.  Staying  on  the  job  longer  would  help.  There  should  be  soee 
incivitive  or  career  progression  opportunity  for  eilitary  people  Mho  stay  in  one  job  for  a  long  tine. 

181.  PHs  'couldn’t  care  less'  about  supportability.  If  the,  have  the  tine,  they  will.  He  aren’t  worried 
about  the  future.  The  'pats  on  the  back'  crae  froa  aeeting  cost,  schedule,  perforaance  goals.  The 
attitude  is  that  whatever  probleas  logistics  has,  “it  won’t  happen  on  ay  waten.'  If  prograa  costs  grow 
above  liaits  the  prograa  is  dead,  so  logistics  goals  suffer.  For  exaaple,  we  could  have  aade  a  <200K 
change  «e  know  would  have  saved  aillions  of  dollars  over  the  life  of  the  airplane,  but  if  the  PN  bought 
it,  he  would  be  bankrupt  this  FY.  You  can’t  even  consider  payback  when  you  are  fiscally  constrained. 
Nulti-year  procureaent,  H<th  soae  flexibility,  nay  allow  the  use  of  payback  criterion  to  wake 
decisions. 


AID  8.  GCAL  CONFLICT  SIGNIFICANT 

102,  Long-ter.1  logistics  concerns  are  generally  the  first  to  be  coaproaised  when  a  systea  gets  into 
financial  trouble.  In  order  to  aeet  short-tera  goals  (systea  perforaance,  lower  acquisition  costs), 
long  tera  LCC  and  RIN  goals  are  sacrificed  to  be  addressed  later.  There  is  considerable  pressure  on  the 
current  PN  to  aeet  all  'his'  prograa  goals  at  the  expense  of  hard-to-quantify,  long-tera  goals. 

105,  Although  the  PP.  is  aware  of  Cf'NL  logistics  responsibilities,  he  will  apply  LCC  goals  only  to  the 
degree  that  they  don’t  affect  AGD  prograa  direction;  that  is,  cost,  schedule,  and  perforaance. 

109.  Gupportability  is  easiest  to  chop  froa  the  budget. 

118.  Cost  and  perforaance  are  iaaediate  goals,  and  they  are  aanaged  by  Congress.  Our  prograa  suffers 
froa  continuous  threats  oy  Congress  to  cancel  it.  To  control  cost  growth  and  help  a  prograa  survive, 
there  is  a  lot  of  'gnaes-  playing*  at  the  Pentagon  and  at  the  OSD. 

120.  Cost,  schedule,  and  perforaance  are  iaportant  to  the  SPO,  but  logistics  is  relegated  to 
pseudo-iaportance.  Front-end  dollars  by  cost  category  preclude  long-tera  expenditure  decisions. 

123.  Hhat  we  want  in  perforaance  is  the  starting  point.  Consideration  of  logistics  has  iaproved 
soaewhat. 

125.  The  PN  is  getting  hfs  'ticket  punched*  on  cost,  Khedule,  and  perforaance,  which  are  quantifiable, 
aeasurable,  and  short-range.  This  will  be  the  basic  problea  in  iapleaenting  Carlucci. 

126.  This  was  very  true  ten  years  ago.  Logisticians  are  wiser  now,  due  to  experiences  like  the  fighter 
engine.  There,  thrust-to-weight  was  aost  iaportant.  The  GPD  eliainated  durability  fixes  which  would 
have  added  weight.  Logistics  was  pushed  into  the  background. 

127.  General  Harsh  wants  PHi  to  'get  into  logistics.'  Previously  ther«  were  no  'real*  conflicts;  the  PH 
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Nat  doing  all  the  deciding.  Nith  the  requireunt  for  the  PN  to  report  on  the  logiatics  prograe, 
conflicts  «ay  surface  eore  and  be  resolved  in  a  sore  equitable  fanner. 

129.  The  problee  is  in  establishing  rralistic  goals  and  eating  rational  tradeoff  dKisions.  The  PH 
doesn’t  have  authori  y  to  sake  the  funds  tradeoffs.  The  Air  Staff  is  uneilling  to  trade  cost,  schedule, 
and  perforeance  for  logistics  goals.  On  our  prograe  ee  had  to  go  eith  ICS  bKause  of  Air  Staff 
inflexibility  on  prograe  funds.  The  AF  iepleaentation  of  Carlucci  Kill  not  have  an  iepact  on  Air  Staff 
decisions.  Readiness  groups  are  futile  if  the  Air  Staff  is  not  ready  to  oake  proper  tradeoff  decisions. 

135.  As  Nt  started  picking  the  engine,  we  had  to  slip  the  schedule,  so  ue  'sluffed  off  logistics  and 
decided  to  contract  for  ICS.  Part  of  the  problee  was  regulatory  in  that  no  provisioning  can  begin 
before  production  go-ahead.  Logistics  always  plays  'catch-up.* 

137.  Logistics  ieplications  and  requireaents  should  be  established  early,  and  we  oust  design  the 
prograe  around  the  requireeents.  He  need  to  hold  the  PH’s  feet  to  the  fire  on  logistics  requireaents. 
Conflict  occurs  because  the  PR’s  report  card  is  based  on  cost,  schedule,  and  perforeance.  !n  relation 
to  DPRL  authority,  the  DPHL  lust  be  able  to  influence  the  prograe.  ‘ 

155.  Politics  forces  fielding  the  systee  before  working  out  the  logistics  aspects.  It  is  out  of  the 
PR’s  control. 

160.  The  Carlucci  initiatives  will  be  good  if  up-front  supportability  will  affect  the  PR’s  report  card. 

169.  PHs  have  no  responsibility  for  support  costs.  They  are  too  far  in  the  future  for  thee  to  care. 

It’s  silly  not  to  plan  for  ICS,  but  PRs  are  not  too  interested.  They  get  aggravated  if  you  push  thee. 

166.  Renerally  in  new  acquisition,  dollars  are  tight.  Host  consideration  goes  to  engineering  and  design 
to  get  the  systes  approved  and  into  the  field.  This  is  probably  the  way  it  should  be.  Realizing  that 
the  priaary  aission  is  to  defend  the  country,  we  eust  get  the  systea  aoving. 

169.  The  operators’  desires  override  support  concerns.  Changes  in  aission  definition  cause  extreae 
probleas. 

176.  The  intensity  depends  a  lot  on  the  size  of  the  SP9.  It  is  worse  in  the  large  SPOs.  It  also  depends 
on  the  personal  skills  of  the  DPRL.  Sooe  DPRLs  can  get  the  SPO  into  a  position  of  not  waking  a  aove 
unless  logistics  is  involved.  Tradeoffs  are  getting  better.  If  there  is  a  crunch  in  funds,  though,  soae 
logistics  requireaents  will  suffer,  like  delaying  SF  and  technical  data.  The  SPO  director  only  has  two 
things  to  answer  for:  cost  and  schedule. 

178.  PRs  will  often  try  to  force  slippages  in  support  requireaents  to  force  AFlC  to  pay  later,  like  ICS 
and  calibration  of  support  equipaent. 

179.  Neglecting  early  design  of  the  support  leads  to  ICS,  oeaning  acre  aoney.  It’s  all  the  saae  aoney, 
really,  and  there’s  only  so  auch  of  it.  Expensive  support  just  robs  future  prograas  of  RIO  aoney.  A 
saart  RtR  aanager  will  try  to  design  his  systea  so  well  that  he  puts  AFLC  'out  of  business.'  Nhat  good 
is  soaething  that  doesn’t  work?  Unless  the  PR’s  report  card  is  aade  on  supportability,  there  will  be  no 
iaproveaents.  Anything  that  iapacts  schedule  will  have  to  go.  Every  prograa  with  not  enough  tiae  or 
aoney  is  dooaed  froa  the  start.  Decreasing  acquisition  tiae  is  fine,  but  we  are  also  decreasing  front 
end  aoney.  The  wore  things  you  put  off,  the  acre  trouble  you  bave,  and  the  aore  aoney  it  costs.  Nith  a 
shorter  acquisition  cycle  it  is  even  aore  iaportant  to  front-end  support  design,  test,  etc. 

183.  ASD  is  not  accountable  for  supportability. 
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ASD  8.  GOAL  CONFLICT 


SONE 


113.  I  was  in  the  Pentagon  nhen  ALS  eas  created.  The  criticises  of  ASD  favoring  cost,  schedule,  and 
perforaance  are  not  justified.  It’s  a  ouch  overrated  probleo,  and  I  haven’t  seen  it. 

130.  The  PH  aust  trade  capability  needed  nou  versus  supportability  needs,  lad  perforHnee,  logistically 
speaking,  is  rewarded  by  getting  the  product  in  the  field  and  through  the  initial  periods  of  use.  This 
is  the  wrong  approach. 


ALD  8.  GOAL  CONFLICT  SOHE 

131.  Tradeoffs  should  be  based  on  what  eakes  sense,  not  bKause  of  'party  lines.'  But  short-tere  goals 
do  overcooe  long-tera  goals.  For  th:  boaber,  the  oarching  orders  are  to  'get  the  rubber  on  the  road*  by 
1985.  It’s  hard  to  sell  logistics  goals  that  take  ten  years  to  begin  payback.  ' 

177.  PHs  are  concerned  with  getting  the  hardware  out  on  tioe.  They  want  to  control  this  and  are 
hesitant  in  confiding  in  logisticians.  'Loggies  cost  noney.*  Tight  schedules  are  also  a  factor.  It  is 
alaost  iapossibl:  to  develop  good  TOs  on  an  accelerated  schedule. 


ASD  8.  GOAL  CONFLICT  LON 

143.  Goals  cone  froa  users  or  higher-ups.  They’re  not  decided  here. 

171.  The  PH  responds  to  C'  press,  not  the  user.  It  is  difficult  to  aake  it  any  other  way. 

ALO  8.  GOAL  CONh .  LON 

119.  There  isn’t  the  p  /Plea  in  the  developsent  phase.  Picking  the  priority  goal  to  work  on  aay  be  a 
problea. 

138.  No  problea.  PH  'types*  aake  all  the  decisions  to  aeet  their  objectives. 

139.  The  logistics  goal  is  to  satisfv  the  PH. 

145.  I  haven’t  seen  the  problea  in  this  prograa. 

147.  Ne  won’t  ever  get  totally  ,  sys’  .eoffs  in  favor  of  the  present. 

150.  There’s  no  problea  with  tradeoffs  in  a  production  prograa. 

184.  Contractors  need  to  get  aoving  on  designing  support,  TOs,  etc.  Their  attitude  is  to  get  the  systea 
out  first,  then  get  the  support  out  later. 

ASD  OTHERS  SIGNIFICANT 

103.  Overall  prograa  funding  is  aost  iaportant. 
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104.  Liiited  budget!  are  the  priiary  problea.  Up-front  ooney  it  lacking,  and  cotta  balloon  in  later 
ycari. 

112.  Progrii  funding.  Logiitict  support  eleoentt  arc  secondary  and  get  cut  first. 

113.  In  oodification  prograot,  «e  are  buying  the  harduare  packages,  but  AlCt  control  itie  oodification 
accounts.  The  bureaucracy  associated  uith  spares  reguireoents  cooputations  could  be  significant. 

Perhaps  AFSC  should  control  the  funds,  but  PNs  are  not  faailiar  eith  logistics  eays.  The  change  in 
oanageaent  aay  be  needed  if  eodification  prograot  get  twre  popular. 

122.  He  ncud  'blue  suit'  involveaent  uith  harduare  as  early  as  possible  in  the  test  prograot.  AFTEC 
sees  itself  as  a  'checker.'  They  should  be  tore  concerned  uith  bringing  in  AF  people  to  use  the 
aircraft.  The  contractor  can’t  envision  the  operations  role  of  the  systeos  at  uell. 

130.  The  uay  contracts  are  uritten.  There  are  no  incentives  for  good  designs  for  support.  There  is  no 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  logistics.  The  integrity  of  the  contractor  is  a  factor!  They  are  concerned 
uith  delivering  the  right  quantities  on  tiae,  but  uithout  the  qurlity.  They  apply  for  quality  uaivers 
and  get  thea.  The  'high-level  guys,'ailitary  and  industry,  uant  to  oeet  tiae  schedules.  ASD  proenreoent 
contracts  are  uritten  uith  a  strong  'haaaer',  but  there  is  no  parallel  in  logistics  contracts.  Past 
logistics  perforoance  should  be  a  factor  in  neu  contract  auards.  Contractors  are  reacting  to  the 
eophatis  placed  by  AF  and  the  Congress  on  acquisition  cost. 

131.  Changes  in  funding,  schedules,  and  progran  direction  froa  legislative  levels  uithout  considering 
the  lead  tiaes  involved. 

154,  Late  direction  via  the  PflOs,  and  poor  planning.  Developaent  specifications  should  be  'hit  hard'  at 
the  design  revieut,  to  see  if  they  still  retain  the  overall  reguireoents. 

162.  Host  havoc  is  caused  froa  instability  in  funding.  Allotaents  have  bounced  around  greatly,  cautinn 
great  undulations  in  prograa  planning.  Prograa  coapression  has  caused  aany  of  the  probleas.  Concurrency 
doesn’t  allou  enough  tiae  for  testing  long  lead-tiae  iteas,  and  late  changes  to  the  systea.  Delayed 
decisions  on  oLC  versus  ccntractor  support  is  causing  chaos. 

163.  Overall  budget  constraints.  Nith  set  perforaance  reguireoents,  leftover  ooney  can  go  to 
supportability  issues  that  uere  previously  pushed  back. 

170.  The  resources  for  logistics.  For  the  fighter,  the  AF  decided  not  to  buy  the  spares  and  to  accept 
the  NHCS  rates.  This  is  outside  the  control  of  the  PH.  The  other  factors  you  list  are  insignificant 
coaporeu  to  the  'logistics  resources.' 


ALD  OTHERS  SIGNIFICANT 

107.  Reprocureaent  data  is  albost  never  accurate.  Engineering  changes  are  rarely  updated  in  the 
repository.  He  need  to  get  saart  on  buying  reprocureaent  rights.  Also,  procureoent  rules  prevent 
carrying  the  best  design  to  final  selection  aaong  coapeting  contractors.  He  are  not  pernitted  to  share 
good  ideas  froa  one  contractor  to  another.  This  is  especially  true  for  DTC  saall  progress  procured 
under  FFP  contracts. 

lib.  Overall  funding.  The  attitudes  of  the  PH  are  driven  by  enphatis  given  by  Congress  and  the  OSD. 
There  is  a  structural  fault  in  congressional  aeddling,  trying  to  run  our  prograas. 
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125.  OPNLi  4rf  not  fivtn  cUir  )uidanct  on  nhat  thiir  job  is.  I  knon  no  DPNL  Hhos<  job  it  tpKifically 
difined  by  tho  PH.  ^LC/AFSC  Piiphlct  800-34  it  no  good  for  guidanct.  PUs  and  SNt  hav'c  no  cltar  idea  of 
that  a  DPflL  it  supposed  to  do,  and  I  inciudt  AFALD/SD.  They  are  not  looking  out  for  the  DPtlL.  He  it 
basically  on  his  own. 

131.  Overall  prograa  funding.  In  the  logittict  world,  this  puts  caps  on  SE  and  spares.  DTC  it  a 
particularly  liaiting  factor. 

137.  Early  involveaent  by  the  logistics  coanunity  it  of  paraaount  iaportance.  The  second  guy  in  the  SPO 
should  be  the  logistician.  This  will  resolve  aany  of  the  probleas.  It  worked  in  the  C-X  prograa. 

138.  This  fighter  prograa  is  ic  big,  it  ‘steaarolls*  aanageaent.  The  contractor  it  '.ailing  the  shots, 
and  he  always  gets  hit  way  on  CORLs,  for  exaaple.  The  contractor  it  aanaging  us,  and  the  logistics 
needs  suffer.  He  alto  get  hung  up  in  sole-source  procureaent  due  in  part  to  probleas  in  reprocureaent 
rights.  The  contractor’s  pricing  policies  can  inhibit  reprocureaent  clauses  in  contracts.  There  are 
possible  big  LCC  savings  potential  in  coapetitive  reprocureaent  for  spares. 

a 

141.  The  acquisition  business  needs  soae  creativity.  There  is  a  perception  in  AFLC  that  the  SPO 
controls  everything,  and  they  want  SPO  people  to  authorize  every  aovc. 

145.  Indecision  in  the  prograa  at  the  higher  levels.  It  is  difficult  to  plan  anything  in  the  face  of 
prograa  changes.  There  are  so  aany  people  working  in  logistics  that  soae  inforaation,  like 
requireaents,  are  lost  in  translation  through  all  the  offices.  The  new  start  Decision  Tree  Analysis  at 
AFLC,  which  helps  decide  whether  support  will  be  organic  or  contractor,  takes  too  long.  Dur  results 
won’t  arrive  for  a  year.  Consequently,  this  prograa  has  no  depot  aaintenance  planning. 


148.  Overall  funding.  The  SPO  oust  realize  what  all  the  funding  obligations  and  liabilities  are  so  they 
are  better  aware  of  the  budget  requireaents.  For  exaaple,  the  PH  needs  to  consider  siaulators,  SE,  ICS, 
training,  etc.  in  asking  his  budget  estiaates.  The  big  SPOs  are  forced  to  rely  cn  contractor  estiaates. 

sf  procuring  a  systes  and  its  support. 


153.  Contractors  do  not  agree  with  the  AF  on  such  things  as  warranties.  Tracking  oper:.tin7  tine  for 
warranted  iteas  is  a  problea,  such  as  on  LRUs,  which  do  not  accrue  tioe  by  flying  hours.  If  we  are 
pushing  the  state  of  the  art,  we  should  plan  for  CIP  rather  than  pay  for  warranties.  Another  problea  is 
that  SF  procureaent  is  not  centralized.  He  have  no  good  way  of  deternining  if  we  have  Cineon  SE  in  use 
that  will  work  with  new  systeas.  He  have  the  sate  problea  with  6FE.  He  are  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  standardization  and  other  proven  ways  to  cut  costs. 

155.  Need  to  front-load  aoney  for  prograss.  HYP  will  help.  Also,  supportability  and  perforaance  is 
directly  related  to  the  integrity  and  the  experience  of  the  contractor. 

17&.  He  have  a  problea  in  screening  for  coaaon  support  iteas,  ahich  is  done  by  the  ALC.  He  have  to  take 
their  word  for  it,  but  we  don’t  think  they  are  very  thorough.  He  often  waste  aoney  by  not  designing 
hardware  that  can  use  coaaon  SF,  such  a«  tow  bars.  Contract  processing  tines  are  a  factor  in  schedule 
constraints.  Sole-source  contracts  arc  frequently  used  to  expedite  schedules,  but  ths  costs  double. 

AFLC  should  have  aoney  for  data  itees,  independent  of  tne  SPO  funds.  Often  we  need  types  of  data  the 
SPO  either  doesn’t  understand  or  won’t  pay  for,  such  as  HIL-STD  TOs  instead  of  coaeercial  handbooks. 


177.  SE  design  aust  be  concurrent  with  systcc  design.  He  need  io  use  eore  coaaon  SE.  But  just  like  they 
want  *new‘  planes,  people  want  ’new*  SE.  There  is  a  handbook  for  SE  design,  but  it  appears  to  bt 
ignored.  Haivtrs  are  applied  for  by  the  contractor,  and  they  are  usually  granted  to  aeet  Khcdules. 
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17B.  Thtre  ii  an  *unaNartni»'  in  the  DPNLf  on  the  rulei  of  the  (loqiitict)  gaee.  BOO-34  ii  ■  good  book 
ior  the  ‘new  loggic',  and  (or  the  PN.  1  advocate  a  'cookbook*  approach  to  ILS. 

179.  Funding  (or  logistics  and  the  congressional  budget  process,  Ne  shouldn’t  look  at  aoniy  as  cosing 
(roa  separate  pots.  ICS  should  be  used  only  i(  SE  is  late  in  being  delivered.  To  *plan*  (or  ICS  is  a 
travesty.  But,  ICS  is  attractive  to  the  PN  because  AFLC  pays  (or  it.  Too  aany  'blue  suiters'  look  at 
the  job  frok  a  saall-scale  perspective.  They  can’t  see  ehat’s  best  (or  the  AF.  The  average  civilian 
looks  at  the  job  (ron  a  less  'personal'  point  o(  view.  I  would  hate  to  go  to  war  with  the  short-sighted 
way  we  boy  systeas.  There  is  too  wuch  'peace  tiae'  thinking.  He  should  think  about  Fighting  a  war. 

1B3.  Concurrency  drives  us  to  less  TIE,  goal  condict  increases,  and  changes  bccoae  iapossiblc.  The 
acquisition  cycle  should  be  shortened  by  using  evolutionary  designs  rather  than  revolutionary  ones. 


ASD  CONNENIS 

100.  The  (actors  inhibiting  ILS  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  prograr. 

106.  This  organization  is  diFFerent.  Until  recently  we  were  a  jointly  aanaged  AlO/ASD  prograa  oFFice. 

132.  The  DCS/AL  is  a  good  First  step  to  establish  soae  generic  identiFication  with  logistics  issues  at 
HEAFSC.  This  will  help  short  circuit  the  long  process  up  the  AFLC  chain. 

133.  Factors  depend  on  the  phase  oF  the  prograa. 

170.  Beneral  Narsh  is  snying  that  everything  to  do  with  the  prograa  is  the  PH’s  responsibility.  The 
DCS/AL  is  just  bringing  logistics  'closer  to  the  vest.'  They  are  trying  to  get  away  (roe  the  attitude 
that  'those  are  logistics  coaaand  probleas.' 


ALD  CONNENTS 

102.  6oal  conFlict,  crganizational  structure,  and  DPHL  authority  center  on  the  priority  given  logistics 
concerns  during  FSD.  These  are  generally  out  oF  the  control  oF  the  people  who  try  to  iopleaent 
logistics  concerns.  The  other  Factors  are  controllable  at  the  working  level,  and  thus  have  a  lower 
iapact. 

109.  There  are  two  ways  to  look  at  the  probleas  with  respect  to  ILS.  One,  with  new  acquisition 
prograas,  and  two,  aFter  logistics  aanageaent  responsibility  transFer,  LNRT. 

IIB.  The  DCS/AL  NOA  says  AFSC  will  be  responsible  For  Funding  ICS.  This  is  good  because  AFSC 
traditionally  uses  ICS  Funded  by  AFLC  to  cover  soae  squares  they  are  responsible  For. 

125.  The  DCS/AL  NOA  is  worrisoae.  Ne  have  had  independence  in  ALD.  The  separate  reporting  chain  will 
disappear,  and  the  PN  will  be  reporting  logistics  supportability.  ALD  has  attracted  good  people  in  the 
past,  but  there  is  no  career  path  For  logistics  skills  in  AFSC.  This  systeaic  problea  will  deter  good 
people  Froa  acquisition  logistics. 

126.  He  saw  a  transition  in  ASD  during  the  70’s  Froa  alaost  no  concern  about  logistics  to  soae  eaphasis 
in  the  Face  oF  cost,  schedule,  and  ptrForaance  constraints.  Ne  in  ALD  learned  to  be  leery  oF  new 
proposals  which  ignored  logistics  aspects,  and  I  think  we  contributed  to  the  renewed  eaphasis. 
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127.  Tne  DCS/AL  Mill  be  food  for  ut.  Nr  will  start  to  see  sore  consistency  in  logistics  decisions 
vis-a-vis  prograr  decisions.  The  technical  director  should  be  froa  .VALD. 

131.  Ny  anseers  to  your  questions  rould  differ  depending  on  rhat  phase  I  ras  in. 

153.  The  DCS/AL  NOA  says  the  Pfl  has  logistics  responsibility.  Senera!  Harsh  seers  to  be  taking  this 
seriously.  Other  product  divisions  already  have  Deputy  for  Acquisition  Logistics  offices.  ASD  is  the 
only  one  that  does  not. 

160.  Concerning  the  DCS/AL,  if  the  DPNL  is  subservient  to  the  Pfl,  and  there  is  no  other  channel  for  hin 
to  go  through,  you  have  aade  an  incestuous  relationship.  ALD  rust  survive,  otherrise  it  rakes  no  sense. 

177.  The  DCS/AL  rill  not  rork  if  all  personnel  are  systers  corrand  oriented.  Just  like  the  PH  they  rill 
pEiforr  to  the  expectations  of  AFSC,  if  that  is  the  judring  criteria. The  DCS/AL  should  be  deranding 
standardization  in  SE  to  stop  proliferation. 

154.  The  DCS/AL  changes  are  for  the  good,  an  eaohasis  on  logistics.  If  the  PH  is  rated  on  his 
responsibilities,  that  is,  support,  we  don’t  need  a  dual  chain  as  provided  by  ALD.  The  current  way  of 
rating  supportahility  is  subjective.  The  PH  still  needs  the  advice  and  input  froa  AFLC,  so  we  should 
retain  sore  type  of  interface  function. 
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